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, These fiTe annotated xeadin'g guides conclude the 
series developed for courses at the Boston Public Lib-rary under the 
Rational Bndovaent for the Husanities Learning Library Ptogran. 
Iaag«e'of Boston ^fers UH novels and- other p<^pular literature to 
sho¥ (1) hov Bdltol is represented, in creative writiitg, (2) how 
authors depict its' physical experience and its people's life 
experiences, (3) the aiijor iaages and netaphors \ hat « have been used, 

the essence o^ its values and traditions, and <5) Boston's 
ptentialities and liaitations. There was a. tiae when auch, of 
Aaerican art was Boston art, and the second group of 55 readin-gs 
explores this period (and others^ and the artists that exeapliflBd 
it. The third set of 20 readings cn specific Bostbn case law exfiainee 
the saergence of the Boston Housing Court,. the Park Place Developaent 
controversy, refora of the Lower Criainal Courts and school 
desegregation, Geography--the influen-ce of local tapography on the 
developaent of a city— is traced in a .fVourth selection of seven ^ 
readings'. Answers to ^he question "What is Metropolitan Boston?" are 
offered in the^last set of 63 readings on social change since 1920- "~ 
(BAA) 
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The Boston Ptiblic Library is pleased to present 
a series of annotated rGadiixj tjuides as a fc^^fiW^up 
to the lectLires in.^its NEU Learning Library ^^ram, 
"Boston: An Urban Ccnrinni ty . " 

• " . f 
, The Library ' s procjrani has been' d^eloped under 
the. Cultural Institutions Progrart^ of the National 
Endowient for the Mumnities (NKH) , a new national 
program whose purppse is to help libraries/ inuseums 
and other cultural institutions' beGOTKi centers of . 
formal huiivinitios education for their cormunities. 

.An adyisory ccnroittee, ccriposed of outstahding - 
sctolars fran acadanic institutions in the Boston 
area, assists^ in. the selection of topics for the 

■prcxjrain's learning activities ard 'helps recruit the 
teachers for it. - ' 

Secjuenc^es presented in the Proqrani have been: 

^ "Bibles,^ Brahmins and Bosses: Leadership ajx3 
the Boston Caimunity" with TfoTHs O'Connor,. 
Professor of History, Boston College. 
February 3 - April 7, ,1975. 

"Boston's Architecture: From First Ttownhouse 
to New City Hall "-with Gerald Bernstein/ 
PtDfessoir of Art History, Brardeis .Univer- • 
' sity. February 8- March 29, 1975\ » 

."Family Life in Boston: From Colonial Tiiies to 
the -Present" with Nancy Cott, Professor of' 
History, Yale University.. April 3 - 
May 22, 1975. ' ' 
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"Shnpincj the Etoston Landscape: Drunilins and 
I\iddinqstonc" with Georqe I-^is, Professor^ 
■ of GoQcjraphy, Boston University. April 8 ^ 
Mriy 27, 1975. ' - / 

"RevoUitionary Boston: The Leaders antJ the 

Issues, I763-I789" with Richard Bushran, Pro- 
fessor of Histol-y, Boston University, Septeii- 
ber 16 - Nover±>cr 4, 1975-. 

"Culture and Its Conflicts: The Example of 19th- 
century Boston" with Martin Green, Professor 
6f r:nc,lish, 'I\ifts.Univ(irsity. September 18 - 
November 6, 1975. 

"Boston's Artisans of the 18th Century" with 
Vtendy Cooper, Assistant Curator, American 
Decorative TVrts, Museum of Fine Arts. 
Novaiiber 13,* 1975 - January 22, 1976. 

'iBosbo'n^* Black Letters: -Frcin Phillis Wheatley 
" ^o W.E.B. DuBois" v4th William Robinson, ^ 

Chaii-mm of plack Studies, .Rhode Island _ ■ 
. Collec,e, November 18, 1975 - Jc^nuary 13, 1976. 

"The imorqincj Inini^irants of Boston" with Andrew 
Buni, Professor of History, Boston College. 
February 4 - Mafch 31, 1976. 

"From Grass to Glass: A History of Boston's 
Architecture" with Gerald Bernstein, 
Professor of Art History, Brandeis University. 
Februa.ry 5 - March 25, 1976. 

"The American Revolution .and, the Cormon 

with Robejrt Gross, Professor of History and 
Ameriaan Studies, Amherst Collecje. April 6 - 
.M.-iy 25, 1976. 
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law, v.Tustice,^ncKa]\3ality: Cxso Studies from 
■ tjie Boston. r:x]>?xienlic?" witii WiUiain rxwis, • 
l>rofes.sor of Law and Urton\ Stidies, M.I.T. 
Apr^l 8 - Miy 27, 1976. 

"Painting in Boston', 1670-1970" with Margarej: 
Siipplee ?>i\ith. Professor pfj^ine Arts, Doston 
University, Septenber 14 - fJovanber 2, 1976. 

"After StrarKje Fruit:, Ch.\nging Literary Taste in ^ 
. Poat-W3rld-War-IT Boston" with P. Albert 

Duhaniel-, Professor of ^English, Boston College. 
SepttjTiber 16 - Noventier 4, 1976. ■ 

"InvuJ^s of Dbs ton: Writers' Views of the City" 
with Robert Ho]|ister, Professor of* Urb3ln 
Stidies ancT PlaVmincj, M.I.T. September 18 - 
November 6, 1976. 
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UTTRODUCTION ' • 

This biblioc^raphy is a selection of books used 
m a National Endowment for the iWni ties I^arninq 
Library Prcxjraiii course on "Iniagesof Boston: Writers' 
Views. of Uie City/' presented Septeinber 18 - Novan- 
ber 5, 1976. Th.Ls listing includes classics, best 
sellers, never-sellors and pulps, it ooVers only, 
-sorne of the,over tvo hundred novels and the countless 
other piecefe of popular- literature set in Boston. 

In addition to their entertainment value, these 
books are unstructive about the issues on which 
rnvK^es of Boston" fcx:ussed: 

— WcM is Boston repres^ted in fiction and'' 
Other creative writii^? , 

— How do various author's depict Boston's phy- 
sical environment? Th^ life experience of 
successive iniiiiqrant cp-oups? Boston "child- 

^ hocxls? „. » 

— Wh-it have been the major images and metaphors 
usee! m writing about Boston? How has their 
pofxilarity shifted over tijiie? , How can we • 

, account for "these changes? * 

— What is the "essence of Boston values and trad- 
itions— about individualism, morality, reli- 
gion, *and political forms? What can We learn 
frcri literature about the .significance apd 
the sources of these values and traditions? . 

•. — What ideas about the potentialities a^rd Ximi- 
b.itions of Boston and life in Boston- dre 
expressed in ' literature? How?" ^ 

While the bo6ks annotated below do not fall 
neatly into the categories that indicate ths scope 
of the individual lectures, the bibliography pla\:es 
each voliTme in one of th© categories abo^at which it ' . 
is infoniiative. . ■ • 



' 1 . Growing Up in Bpsto n— Child ' s Eve -Views ' ' 

d ^ 

Henry Adanis. The Mucation of Henry Adanis . Bostons 
/ Massachusetts Historical Society, 1918. (Paper- 
fctick edition: Houghton Mifflin),.'^-- 

Chapters I and II of this autobiography des- 
crihe Adains' childhood in (^Uincy and Boston. The 
autlxor reveals the impact of family background' - * 
on his subsecjuent {Perceptions of Boston^ In his 
Uiird-parson account, 'Adam^ describes a youth • ' 

qrcitly influenced by "the mere accident, of ' * 

st^ArtitKj a twentieth century career fran a nest • 
of as55cK:iations so Colonial— so trOglodytic--tis 
tlie^First Church, the Boston State Itousc, Beacon ^ ' 
Hill, John Hancock and Johr\ Adams, Mount .VQrnon • 
Street anti Qitincy." lie giv^s excellent insights 
into the childhood of "a -tos.ton Brahmin whose 
fciinily viewoci iiicxlern Boston with considerable 
^ skepticism and distrust^: Adams' concepts' of 
Boston are usual JV developed through contrasts 
with other ptSces and states of being— Washing- 
ton, Ru-ope and Qiiincry. 

M.iry- Antin.. The Prpmi§ed Land. Boston: "Houghton- 
Mifflin Co.,, 1912. (Paperback editionT Houghton 
Mifflin, 1969) . . . ' 

. , An accxiunt of the author's life in Russia, then 

in Boston. Although her father never readily ^| 
succeeded in the business world in Boston, Mary 
Antin sees her new country as the "Premised 
laixl." The American Dream was 'free public ^ 
schools, a chance .to.beccme educated and to pur- 
sue her goal of becaning a writer. She presents ^ 
an (?ptimii^tic view of AineMca while describjlhg 
the shabby toraiients where her'fiimily lived and 
the at}ony they faced every rent day . .She is "a 



true believer in the value and efficacy of the 
aqencies ard institutions built to ease the 
'acculturation of linniqrstnts. Antin is help^ 
alonc^ the way by.Uie Morqan Memorial, the Bar- 
ntiU'd ard Morgan Chapels, arid none other than the 
llrahmin relic, Fdward FVorett Hale. 

Robert I/owell, "91 ReM,ere St," in Life Studies . tJew 
Yo^k: Farrar, Straus^ and Cudahy,- 1959. (Paper-* 
. back edition: Farrar Strauss and Giroiix, 1967) . 

, Wonderful ly insiqhtf ul piece based on the per- 
iod of three 'years -Lowell lived at this address ' 
with his parents. The essay "conveys subtleties 
of class distinct ion. on Beacon Hill; relates his . 
school ard friendship experiences wit^ Brinrier 
Schx)! classmates dressed in "little tweed golf' 
suits with knickerbockers." He sumions up mem- 
ories of ttie f\iblic Garden and Cxjudron, Sunday 
dinners, childhooca fc^s, detials of furniture 
and^r'jiss. ■ The author relates his mother's 
"hgrrified giddiness" £rt the declafes^ character 
of their res identiaT location: "We are barely 
perched on the outer rini of the Jiub of. decency." 

Samuel F,l Lot Mori scon. One Boy's Boston . • Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin,' 1962. 

This autobiotjraphy covera the years 1887-1901. 
It is a collection of the well-known historian's 
npories and impressions of his .upper-class child 
hbod. He describes vividly Boston society life, 
private schL)61s, transportation, "play and social 
attitudes.. Morisoh views Boston as less "stuffy, 
provincial, purse-proud, prejudiced" than 'sope 
critics maintain. His childhood account cons is- 
. tontly affirms upper-class 'Boston ways, occasic5n- 
ally with a degree of def ensjrveness. The, thin 



volume is .delightful reading, it gives a^sharp, 
clear sen^ of what it was liJce to be a privil- 
ei]|ed boy in late ninWeenth century Boston. 

Francns f^ssell, ed. Fof ty Years *On . West Roxbury:' 
Roxbury Latin Schcx)!, 1970. ■ 

Prqducect in-camiaiioration of the 3^ 5th anni- 
\>ersary of the Roxbury Latin School, this book 

^ , includes a series -of "Ten Roxbury Sketches" by 

the editor. , "patterns .of a City" presents his ' 
/ boyhocxi ppr^sions and experiences of Bostoq. 
Russell ventured the.lencjth and breadth of -the 
city, and even as a "boy "felt the iimediac^ of 
the pr-dud, sprawling seaport »ity with' its 

, ■ mysterious strength,that held thD threads -of so 
many individual and private destinies." "The 
Bt^stbn El" describes hi^ daily trip to schcx.1. 
This journ^^ renvadns today an excellent cross- 
sectional slioe through resident^ial space and 
_^time"t!iat the? reader-can experience himself, 
witiv Russell account in mind. 

David Viscott. Dqrchester Boy: Portrait of a Psychia- 
trist as a Very Youi^ Man. New York: Arbor 
' House, 1973- • 

• • Viscott relates what it was like to 'grow up in 
a predominantly Jewish s^tion of Oorchester,' 
Fiis family scared a two- family house With his 
grandparents. The author stresses the impoA 
tance attached by this ccmnunity to culture aix3 
education. A section telling of 'Blue Hill Ave- 
nue shews boyhood pursuits, vhat he noticed,* 
how he and his playmates enjoyed and used their 
Oeighborhood, its stores and storekeepers. 
"There were no strangers on 'Blue Hil^l Avenue, • 
only blood relatives from a fading cultiure shar- 

. ing another caniTon thoroughfare in time." 
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2 . • B oston ' s/Phygica.l ii)eveloFi«5nt 
"~ Th e Spiyit of __P].ace 

Caroline Ticknor, ed. D r . Holn\es ' s Boston . Boston: 
Ilouqhton Mifflin, C9., 1915^. 

Ol i ver Werrleil HoliTies's unabaaj;^ - pro-Boston 
* chauvihign celebrates key themes in the city's 
view of itself 'and the spirit of Boston. In 
addition to capturing cultural and sociaj. pre- 
occupatt-ons, Holmes describes in sharp detail 
the physical settings relevant to his a(i:ti\d- 
• ties' and meanderings" — boating on the^Charles, 
for example . ^ 

> Resident of the Boston area for almost his 
entire^life, Hc:)lmes's writings span a j^iod of 
rapicl growth and physical cliange of which he is 
a thouLjhtful observer- He rails against tl^e ^ 
exection of historical nionun^ents, rues the 
'Viestroyinq hand of 'procjress^^/^ • , . 

Williani l)ean -Howell s. Th e Rise of Silas Lapham , Bos- 
ton: Ticknor anci Cq-, 1885. (Numerous paperback . 
editions)'. " ' ' 

In addition «to be^nq infonrative about Boston 
society and class conflicts, this novel tells 
about physical development of the Back Bay. 
^ Self-made paint-iranufacturer Lapham and his 
family move 'to the South End as upper-class 
' Bc:)5tonians ore fleeing it: Then LAphaif buys 
a lot on the water side of Beacon, in the 'Tsiew - 
Lard" of filled Back Bay". We" follow hife dreams 
arrl evolving plans for his mansion, that serves 
as a n^etaphor for his shifting business and 
social fortunes. The story c6vers architectural 
styles of ^he period, and presents psychological 
aspects of the individual decisions that in ^ ^ 
cumulation develojxBd the city • 
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Henry vTames/ The; Amer ican Scene . New York: Harper, 
1907. (Paperback edition: Indiana University 
Press, 1968). 

The chapter on Boston recounts James' return 
" .to his forTTier home after 'over twenty years 
^ ^ abroad. He decries the changes he observes in 

the city, mixinq condOTnation of physical growth 
with a sharp disdain for" the growing immigrant 
population. He seeis Boston through the eyes of 
both disillusioned native and sophisticated new- 
comer. Where the physical Setting expresses 
values that he espouses, his writing captures 
this effect more eloquently than the 'prose of 
any other writer. The book includes his classic 
description of the charm of Mount Vernon St., 
wandering up the hill to th(^ rear of the State 
House, "fairly hanging about there to rest like 
some good flushed lady, or more than middle age. 

David McCo^.^'TVbout Bos^: ^: Sight, Sound, Flavor 

ai>d Infl ect ion X iBoston: Little,' Brown and Co., 
1948^ (PaperBack 'edition: Little, Brown and * 
Co., 1973), 

NJcCord's pssays, now almost thirty years old, 
remain among the best evocations of the spirit ^ 
^ of the Boston landscape, of the values ^rnbe33ec3 
in the ^ysical forms, both built end natural, 
of the local environment. As he states: "Bos- 
V ^ ton is what she is today because the past is 
physically as well as traditionally a port of 
hor modern life." 

Antcon Myrer. The Intruder; A Novel of Boston . Bostop 
• . Little, Brown and Co.,^ 1965.. 

Subtitled "A Nc3yel of Boston/" this is a novel 
of Boston urban renewal, a distinct pe^riod in 



the physical development of the city.- The sheer 
scale of redevelopn^ent den«nded a novel villi- 
fying it, ard this is it. Clearly 'inspired by - 
the clearar^e of the West End, the backdrop for 
Thfe Intruder is plans for renewal 'of the North 
End . ^e wife of Gardner I^wring, Yankee archi- 
tect of the plans, is raped, by a North End cal^ ^ 
bie. The hoavy-hfirdea thairee: who is. really 
the intruder? . ■ ^ . . • • 

3. Boston of Virtue or- of Vice? .. ;^ "" '^ 
Urba n Ran^ | p.cism vs. 'Revulsi6nia \> . • * 

John 'Itornrope Fitzgerald*. Bij^by of- Boston; Being - 
the Little Story of a Yt^urK^ Railway-Office Cler k. 
New York: Broadway .Publishing Co., .X90f}. 

A typical turn-of-theTfleiitury piece- of rcman- 
tic pulp. Bixt^ the railway c.lei?k fipds tha v^: 
city a ^lace of unrequited;lov^. ' Jhe city.,,^|^ 
strokes his romantic dreams and fahtastes, ;^ 
yearnings and, lust: - . ' . 

Edward Everett tiale. If Jesus Came t(^ Bos_ ton. BpV. ; ^ 
ton: Lamson^Wolffe and Go.; 1895. 

This plAih white-dust jacketed volume was iO~ 
spired' by another's book entitled "If Christ 
. ' Came to'" Chicago I " tie t suggested that His plans 
had failed ba^ly- Hal^fpaiiits the- rosier side.- 
Dr. Prin\rose, his South Bos toh "physic ian-narra- 
• " tor, guid^s a Cbrist-f igure ^r'otind Boston. The . , 
tour is merWy a vehicle for showi»cj qff the. 
great good vtorks of Bostonians /a population ; 
o^ensibly dedicated, to taking -care of iititii- 
cjrants and others in n^ed.-^ t>riiTu:ose and the 
visitor traiise the city, .visiting in turn 
various effective- social agencies^,,- 



Nathaniel Hawth3rne. The Blithedale Ronafx^e . 

. Boston : ,Ticknoi!i'''ard Fields,. 1852, (Paperback 
' editidn; Norton, '1958) . - - 

. The novel draws heavily on Hav^tKOtne's stay - 

at .the Bcx^ialist cx>nt[iunit5^ established briefly 
a^: prook Farm^iri' 1841, in ^is today West * 
RDxbury.^, Hawthorne's tale ^obncferns the-^irit- 
' ' ual 'and psychoIflkjiGal aspects of ^bitotherhopd , 
and competing social, econpniic and political 
^ ^theories. In addition^ it contrasts th^ values 
; associated with city ^nd country living^. His " 
characters, ffespecially the cnarrator, cynical 
minor poet OQverdale, leav© Boston in search%^ 
of comrtunal existenoe, but yearn for th6 
comforts of ' the city, - 

William Dean Hpwells. A Nbdem Instance , Boston: 
Osgood and Co., 18821 (P^petback edition: > 
Houghton Miff lin, 195?) / 

¥■ * 

* ^ Bartl^y and Marcia Hubbard marry and move *from 
' Equity, Maine, td' the great metropolis of Bos- 
.ton. The Huhbards t^ey hard to make it, but the 
city denies them opportunity. iBartl^y jnoves up 
in th6 WDrld of local journalism, but suffers a 
prgcpressive moral decay. Howslls presents Bos- 
. .ton as a^citiy of highVents, mean streets and 
- sharp social cleavages. He plays out the theme' 
of /the.pjrovincial innocent ccming to the pity • 
"(Boston) in some of his other novels as well 
( T;he''Rise of Silas Lapham , The Minister 'fe 
Charge / The Landlord at Lion's Head ) , but this 
one handles the theme most skillfully and was'' 
his favarite. 



Henry James. The Boatonians . , London Maordl Ian and ^ 
Co., 1886^ (Sevearal paperbapk e(aitions)«. 

3M3 rpvel dissects feralWenancipationists 
.and ^iitiojnists of the X870's in terms that 
are likely to put 1970' s progressives on the 
defensive. Boston ranains Inhabited today, by • 
' » the philosophical and political progeny of Qlive 
' Chancellcfr, rich proponent of emancipation; Miss 
Birdseye, the aged, E<fe#dless philanthropist .who 
"has labored for every Wise^refonn") Vere^ Tar- 
rant, who gains renown as a speaker fpr the ^ ^ 
cause; as well as Basil Ranson, the outsider who 
rejects the local ism's ard fights for Verena's* 
' heart. Revealing descriptions of parts of Bos- 
ton accomparty James's focus on cultural and 
scfcial forms of the dc(y. 

4 . Human Valu es and Traditions * 

■ ■ ■ ^ ■■ -■ " ■ T" """" 

Margaret Allston (Anna Farquhar) , Her Boaton Exper- 
iey>g6a: A Picture of Modern Boston Society and 
People d. Boston: L.C> page and Co., 1901. 

.In tiffi highly melodramatic npvel, the prota-' 
gonisf) while clearly a social success, feels 
judg^, arjd bullied by Bostonians, as though "I 
^had ft^Una niy way into a manrnoth vonan's club 
where the principal id«a was to doubt and weigh 
every proposition, then disprove it if possible.' 
She'' points the viorld.of Boston vonen of the 
''<BrahTdn cla^&/charifey meetings, dances, dinners 
teas, ^stbh meini are pocferayed as aloof, indif- 
. fererit, ' impolite and ODlf^eited: .The story moves 
through the n^in institutions' "hnd establishnents 
of ^ xi^jpe^ ' class, ; 'caft*t4shtij« irreverently on 
each. , Sevfel, illi:>st;^ation^.^how Boston at the 
turn of thb "century- -.^.r^' 



Arlo Bates. - The Puritans . Boston: Hoiwhton Mifflin, 
1898. (Paperback edition: Gregg, 1968). 

The .novel follows. the introduction of two- 
ioung deacons iftto Boston society where they 
encounter persons living liv^s of subtle inpro- 
priety.^ . ' ^ 

The plot fevDlve^/^round the choice between* a 
liberal and a conservative cgiididate for bishop. 
The wealthy, churchgoers take, sides aW use de->s. • 
cidedly impious caitpaign tactics. A Dickensian^ . 
critique of 'condescending philanthropists in- 
-VDlyes a do-gooders' visit to a battered^ votan 
in the North End. 

Oliver Wendell Holines. The Autocrat of the Breakfast 

Table. Boston: Houghton JMif f lin . Co . , 18^6 . 

(Siveral paperback editions) . 

As he discourses with the Schoolmistress, the 
Young Fellow Naitved John, the Lardlady's daughter, 
the Divinity student, the Old Gentleman opposite, 
and the Poet, the Autocrat, Holmes, expresses 
local values and traditions. The book contains 
his most famous epigrams of Boston and life here. 
His philosophical postures are framed by^ci close ^ 
knoi^edge of his city. As Holmes g^ys, "I have 
bor&a this ancient city through ,ar^ throughrin 
my daily travels, until I know it as art old in- 
habitant of Cheshire knows his eheese." 



5. Iimugrant and Ethnic Boston- . , . 
Social- and Clas s Conflicts - 

f " '" ** ■ - 

Charles Angoff, Journey to th6 Dawn . New York: 
Thcmas Yoseloff, 1951. ' 

This is 'the first in v*iat became a series of" 



/ 

hooks alxiut the Polonskys, a Jewish iirmigrant 
^ly!^ their in^li^, the Welitegs. The . 
P^ws travel from Rasgi^ to Boston in 1905, 
PoionsKys ^^-^^^ - Anaoff. a Boston news- 

and settle on Be^n^ni. A^off^^^^^ 

- ^Se^ his new l3&e. This ts an excellent 

■ St^^r in^siiL'aj: rnioS:- 

^n "S^n^^onJ^sXe to York, after 
Sih^rths in«ges 4 Bost^ are only occa- 
sion^l nanories, ccmparisons and visits. 

Joseji, Caruso, The Priest, York: Maanillan, 1956. 

■mis book would never win a Nobel Prize tot 
llS'atSS' Zt it is an -ter^inin, st^of 
the West HWi before >«-ba'?/'»^ff i-,.lii!!^sSn. 

?Se°a^ir^^SiS^ a^^if="«it^ 

■ :s^-:q^-esrg^^^^^ 

a former boxer, hears the ^^f ^^''^^^^^t/octavio ' 
n^n who confesses to the murder. Father^O^vio 
is tornented about how to achieve D^tiee am 
the same time not violate the secrecy of the oon 
fessional. 

c4-r^o^i- New York: Julian 
France Parkinson Keyes ^^g^. ^i^- Si^n 
Messner, Inc., ly^^J- \f«H^ 
ard Schaster, 1974). 

tSi^ tar less affluent, is nonetheless of ^ 



"good" family: Roger's iiWolvenent in a progres- 
sive law fxrm brings, non-society visitors t»^"the- 

, • family hone.; and unexpected friendships to' the 

shelteresj Qnily, wfto has never before' had social 

*. % ^u^""^ ""^^ Italians, Irish or Jews who ih- 
rtabjit Boston. The unconventional Mrs^ Forbes 
expresses both a quesUoning of , and an allegiance 
^to, the Values of brahmin society. Aside fircnv 
the social and sociological insights of 'the hovel, 
there are valuable descriptions of life on Beacon 
, Hill, .'in LDuisburg Square arx3 in other, less "cor- 
rect" p^rts of town. * ■ 

Malcolm .X with Alex Haley. The Autcbiogi^p hv of Mal- 
. ^ coU X. New York: Grove, i^^bb. (SpeTblc^k ^edi- ' 
tion; .Grove, 1965). 

V,.. 

Rather little of Malcolm X's autobiography is 
locally situated, but those few sections reveal 
a great deal about black Boston. We follow Mal- 
colm ^ exploratAon of Boston .when he first ar- 
rives, then become acquainted with the Roselarri 
State Ballroom, the natural lure pf the world of 
pcpolroons, bars, cheap restaurants and pawnshops. 
Malcolm lives m Roxbury and obsess class dif- 
ferences within the black ocrmunity: He work^ 
briefly loading trains ^t the Dover St. railyard, 
and later is jaiied for theft in the Chajrles- 
town State Prisqn.'. 

John P., Marquand. ^ Late Georqe Apley . Boston- 

• ri^^}^' and OD., 1937. (pkperback edition:. 

Little> Brown, 1965) . • ' 

If you must read only one volume to understand 
the Yankee Bostonian, this should be your choice. 
Built around edited fictional letters, the novel 
probes sympathetically yet humorously the Proper 
Bostonian 's attitudes '^towards family, physical 
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and scKiai chan^f , schcoling, Puritaniarij in- 
tellectualiam and noney^ The conflicts between 
father and son are a classic of intergenerational 
fricUon. . Hie younger Apley, even in his depar- 
ture frcrn the ways espoused by his father, re- 
mains a stirongly 6?a#tional Bostonian. 

Mark J. Mirsky. Blue Hill Avenue . Indfanajolis : . 
BbBbs-Merrill Co., 197^. . . • - 

Rabbi Lux, the mild) good-hearted scholar, . 
leaves the serenity of study ami the not-so- 
s^ene ccmfort of hcr« to pursue a missing pupil. 
Once a thriving Jewish catinunlty, this area of 
Dorchestej: is now decayed and few of the "old- 
beards" are left; the most notable members of the 
ccrminity ai^ the rabbi's oongregation are book- 
ies, nvmbers inen and .pool-parlor owners.' Through 
the sewers and dens of Blue Hill Avenue the rabbi 
searches, uncovering the sins and miseries of the 
ghetto. The book ^raptures neatly the spiritual 
decay that lies behind the creaky stairvrell's v, 
and the shards of glass, n o ■ ^ 

See also The Secret Table by Mirsky,^ probably 
the most powerful of , contemporary -writesrs to use 
and to describe Boston. A part/^f taat book, 
"Dorchester Hone, and Garden." ocWiberafe Mai^he, a 
thirty-year old adolescent, retumihg to no-lon- 
, ger Jewish Blue Hill Avesnue. ^ _ ^ . ^ 

* . • 

Edwin O'Connor. The Last Hurrah . Boston: Litt>le, 

Brown and Co., 1956. • (Paperback edition: Bantam, 
1970). ' . / 

This classic story of Irish-Anerioan politics 
■ is based loosely on the life of James Michael 

Cur ley. Protagonist Frank Skeffington exemplifies, 
a personal style -of politics il^ which individual 

*• > 



favors are granted, and then repaid with votes. 
. ^ O'Connor analyzes Irish political cultvpe through 
the story of the Incunbent mayor's final and 
losing canpaign against an inexperienced, medio- 
cre opponent, backed by Skeff^ton's political 
enemies. The book plays dut marvelously the . 
Irish vs. Yankee political conflict. O'Ctopnor's 
other novel3- n?^ll in the Family and The Edge of 
Sadness— are surularly informative about the 
Boston Irish.' a . ^ ' 

Bryant Rollins, Danger Som . New York: Maonillam " 
. 1971. (Paperback edition: Collier, 1971). 

') . . , 

This novel is impressive for'4ts sensitive re- 
counting of both black and whitifr) central city 
and suburban perspectives. ' It is surprising 
that the book has not receive^greater critical 
or popular acclaim to date. Rollins shows the 
lack of opportunity for a bright young black man 
who is continuously penalized for venturing phy- 
sically and socially beyond Roxbury. Martin 
Williams' wanderings through Boston cover a good 

of the local landscape. We follow his 
dreams and strivings, as he gets strong support 
for his ambitions fron his family, but h^e to 
deal with his teachers' hostility and white 
youths' violent antagonism, Martin forms a close 
friendship with a boy fron Beacon Hill, but is 
beaten up by his black schoolmates for associa- 
ti/i^ with him. He becoines infatuated with a 
white suburban girl vAiose father is- donating 
the use of a Roxbury building to Martin's sis- 
ters' social agency. Their buddir^ relationship 
leads to Martin's death in a violent fantasy- 
reality conclusion that is reminiscent of the 
racial turmoil of the 1960's. 



Baward R. F. Sheehan. TX^ Governor; ^ge^/" 
bittered ar^ Bemused Acoount of, the Lite & 
^rT^^^gS- STtfij-lEothei: of the iribh Christ. 
Itew Vbrk: Jfarld Publishing Oo.', d^/O. . . 

A story of power politics that shows thp 
iitiportance oi the Church in Boston politics. 
Young, handsonne Elnnet Shannon is el®pted^ 
Governor with the support of h corru^Jt Ocni- 
missioner of Public VtorXs and the Archbishop 
of Boston. ^Conmissioner Francis X. Cassidy 
strives to biild a parking garage in the Put^ 
lie Garden, but his prtotege balks at imple- , 
rpena«g the scheme. ' Th? novel includes ex- • 
cellent descriptive passages on Beacon Hiii 
and Roxbury. The re^er learns abcxit the ^ 
contrasting lifestyles of the>Irish, blacks, 
Italians, and Yankees. 

Jean Stafford. Boston Mventur e. Philadelphia: 
Blakiston Co., 1944. (Paperback edition: 
Harcodrt, Brace, 1967). 

This Story of 'an iimdgrant hot^l maid's 
daughter who cones to live with a Beacon Hill 
grarri dame is a perfect vehicle ..^^^^^ 
Yankee Boston and the conflicts of iitinigrants 
and "natives." After Sonia Marburg's n»ther ■ 
dies, Miss Pride invites Sonia to live with 
her on Beacon Hill . She catalogues in enter- 
taining fashion its values and. traditions. 
^ The novel explores the gradations of class, 

local preoccupation with line^e, lionizing . 
of Boston cultural instituUc^s, and the 
thriftiness of the wealthy. 
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Sidney Sulkin. Th e Fanuly M an. Washington, D C • * 
Robert B. Lax-o, 1962. , - 

A storey of Jewish Dorchester 'during the 
. Depression. Harry Allnian, building contractor, 
iTBkes'it through the ecoi.icmic hard tiiiies, . portly 
by^dy d^alimj. >rhe novel follows his family 
life Trail -his courtship with Leah to the disin- 
- tetjration of their marriage into bittex enpti- 
' -noss and the eairned disrespecpt of his chiljiiren. ' 
This bodJcVis unusual for its setting in a neigh- 
borhood of three-deckers rather than thebricfe 
rowhouses that are the location for most Boston 
novels. It recounts the dynamics of- neighbor-' 
^ hood change of an earlier era.^ 

Dorothy \^cs t. ' ipc Living isj ;asY. fiis ton Houghton 
H^fflin, 1948. (Reprint: Arno, 1970) . 

A story of Black Yankees, this may be the 
only novel to deal with Boston's black middle 
^class. y light-skinned girl nrakes her way in 
scxiety by lying, cheating and manipulating 
her sisters, daughter an:l husband, nost of 
whom desert her one. by one. Cleo Judson and ' 
her banana wholesaler husband live first in 
the South Enci, later near Brookline. The main 
plot concerns an unappealing, conniving charac-- . 
ter , but the book is interesting for its treat>- 
ment of race relations and ^^^1 geography. 

6. Trave l Literatur e and Visitors' Accounts 

~ - — ■ — — — f — . — 

Chi\ries Dickens.* American ^totes for General Circula- 
tion. New York: Wilson and Oo., 1842. "(rvioer- 
back edition; x^^juin, 1972) . 

» 

While residents of New York and Philadelphia 
suff<?rQd Dickens' caustic reporting on his 



visits there ^ Dickens gave Dostonians ample 
reasc:)n for , self -concjratulation. He wrote, "The 
^ tone of society in Boston is one of perfect 
politeness, courtesy, and good-breeding. " The 
city clearly benefitted froni being the first ' 
^ ^ stop on his P^nerican tour. Dickens took parti- 
cular interest in .local social serWice^ institu- 
^ . tions anci charities, and goes on at ]^6ix}th abou^, 
ch^iritabld^nstatutions locatec^^m South BostonT 

H. G. Wells. The Futurq in America, A Search after 
; Realities" ^ New York: Harper ard Bros., 1906 
(Reprint: Arno, 1974). 

^ . / 

At the start of this book Wells treated the. 
. city well, declar^nq his adiiuration for the con- 
fident and planful growth he observed. L^ter on. 
Wells conc-hKlos that Bostonians are "mysteriously 
enchanting and ineffectual," ard ponders why 
t}\is niiqht be. CVerall/ in his record, Boston ' 
.shines in caiparison to other U.S. cities. 

Na thaniol [' . Wi 1 1 i s . Thie Caiplete Wbrks . New York : 
J. S. Redfield, 1846.. 

Willis' brief description of an 1843 visit to 
Boston provides irore fuel for the Bostonian's 
[Xinchkint for ccniparin^ his city to J^Jew York. 
Willis sized up the local populace (as being of 
superior character to New Yorkers. He carments 
on the "look of staid respectability and thrift." 
"The very loaves in the bakers' windows had 
a look of virtuous exaction, to be eaten gravely, 
if at all."- 

Chiang Yee, The Silent Traveller in Boston . New^ork: 
W. W. -Norton, 1959. 

Chiang Yee is a more recent visitor who offers 
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> impressions 'of his stay in Boston. We can com- 
pare our city with other places covered in the 
*Silent,'rrayeller series. . .Lore^on, Oxford, New 
York, Dublin. .Yee enters the city_ extraordinar- 
ily well-connected and moves easily anong tlie 
intellectual and social" eli^. Hirs prose has the 
saine cpraceful impres^nlsti^ qualities as his 
wateroolor illustraiaons . ' The polite and cur- 
ious guest reveals us to ourselves gently. 
^ . _ » ' 

J. Bosfeh "Today 0 

J 

^^11 H. Greenan. It»»appened in Boston? New* 
York: Random House, 1969. 

^?eenan makes full use of Boston character and 
laVidScape as both settirv^ and stimulus of ter- 
rible fantasies ^ various sinister possitili- 
ties. The book presents a detailed knowledge of 
the Back Bay and public Garden. .The characters 
are easily recognizable to anyone who inhabits 
or passes through these parts.. The disintegra- 
^tion of the paranoid, artist -protagonist is less 
interesting than how Greenan presents and uses 
the city. 

See also Greenan 's Heart of Gold , a ccmparably 
macabre novel, also set in the Back Bay. It 
offers a Boston inhabited by a thoroughly per- 
fidious Back' Bay minister, his rich and gullible 
parishioners, and an assortment of con men emd 
shady characters . 

.george V. Higgins. The Friends of Eddie Coyle . New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1972. 

The first novel by George Higgins 'tells Ijie 
story of a working-class stiff in the Boston 
underworld. Eddie Coyle f*" just- trying to make a 
few dollars and stay a step ahead of the law. 



forfeits a position of relative safety by double- 
crossing both the police and his criminal co-. 
horts. The booH traces the consequences of his 
ill-advised actions, both for others^ and 
ll^jtiself , in this tale of anall-tijne deals OTd 
\^jLolent retributi-cai. 

. Higqins*' next tvo books, The Digger ^s Game 
ahd Cogcui's TTcKle plcv/ the same terrain as 
Eddie Coyle , Readers of these novels will per- 
ceive a side of Boston one rarely sees dt even 
thinks of; innocent street corners becane the 
temporary offices of underworld gangs, while 
restaurants, hotel parking lots ard garages take 
on a sinister and secretive quality. Even Fen- 
way Park and the Boston Garden becane scenes of 
/ intrigue, masking the unsavory iritentiohs of 

hoods and hit-men. From South Boston to down- 
town to the wealthy suburbs, Higgins' men turn 
familicu: places into settings for hidden danger 
and violence. ' 

.Roberts. Pajrker. Mortal Stakes . Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1975. 

The first book in what is new a series of four 
featuring wSpencer, the author's hard-boiled de- 
^ tective,, a modern-day version of the detectives 
of Raynrtond Chandler and Dashiell Hamrott. Spen- 
cer unravels a blackmail plot against a star 
Red Sox pitcher. In this and subsequent books 
Parker uses Boston and its metropolitan, area 
more^fully, displays a stronger appreciation of 
the physical and social city than ho othe» au- 
thors who have recently, set ^-fiction here. The 
c^uthor pokes through the glossy surface of the 
tr^ivel poster and reveals a city that sweats, 
weeps, struts and lays back. Pcirker 's books in- 
cliide seme sharp social criticism as well — about 
suburbia in Gpd Save the Child, university life ^ 



and -^udent radicalian in The Qodwulf Manuscript 
wcroan's liberaftion and charging sex toles in 
The Premised Larri .> 

Dan Wakefiel-i. Starting CVy . New, Yoik : Delacotte 
Press/Seymour Lawrence, 1Q73 . (Paperback edi- 
tion: Dell, 1974) . 

* > "■ ' 

Public relations executive Potter lands in 
Boston after becaning divorced and takes a job ' 
teaching^ public oomnunication at Gillen Junior " 
y College. The book satirizes the world of the 
"browns tone schools of higher education of Bea- 
con Street.. .ranging fron certified distinction 
of a minor sort to, high-priced havens for middle- 
class kids who had nowhere else to go.'.' Wake- 
field gives us an up-to»-date view of the Boston 
world X3f "young professionals/ changing family 
and life styles. He recounts poignantly how 
lonely, single people experience the city. 

• SUPPLEMEKT^U^Y READING 

Van wyck Brooks. The Flowering of New England, 1815- 
1865. New York: E.P. Dutton & Co., 1936. 
. New England: Indian Sunroer . New York: 

E.P, Dutton ^ Co., 1940. 

These tw volumes provide a comprehensive 
literary history of nine teen th-dentury New 
England writers, including major ones Whose 
books are listed above. 

Frahces Weston Carruth, Fictional Rambles in and 
about Boston. New York: Mclure, Phillips and 
Co., 1902. TReprint: Richard West, 1973). 

Carruth carefully plots the location of scenes 
from Boston fiction. Organized according to 



several section? of the ci^ - - ■ 

Ge^e' Arthur .Dunlap, The City in th e American Novel) 

? i789-1900. Phil adelphia : Univer si ty of Penn- ' ^ 
• / sylvahia "Press, im. '.(Reprint: ftusseU, 1965):- 

. Separate^ sections on' Ney/ York, Philadelphia 
■ and Boston, tf|at;, as the bcpok's subtitle indi- - 
cates, portray, cpntemporary conditions in these 
cities.. ' ^'-^ . • . ^ 

M:?r ton and Lucia White.' T^iejntgllectual' Versusjhe 

City . Cambridge: Harvard University Press> 1962. 

^ 

This controversial piece of intellectual his- 
tory analyzes the mostly negative and occasion- 
ally itesit^# imaged, of the city of several- 
authors including sane who wrote about Boston- 
ttewthorne, Adams, Ifenry Jaireis and William Dean 
Howells. " 

HDward Mumford Jones and Bessie Zaban Jones. ITie - 
Many V oices of Boston; A Historical A nthology, 
1630-1975. 'Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1975"^ (PaperlSick edition: Little, Brown, ly/b) . 

'A useful anthology that ccmbines fiction and 
historical materials. 
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FOREWORD 



The Boston Public Library i9 pleased to present 
• a series of annotated reading guides as a follow-up 
to the lectures in its NEH Leamir^g Library Program, 
"Boston: An Urban Oonininity . " * ^ 

The Library's program has been developed under 
the Cultural Institutidns Prol^am of ,the National 
Endowment for the Hurtanities (NEH) , a national pro- 
i gram whos^ purpose is to help libraries, museums and 
other cultural institutions beccme centers of formal 
humanities education for their camiunities . An ad- 
visory Ccmnittee, cahposed of outstandina scholars 
^ from acadardc institutions in the Bostpn area, as- ^ 

> sists in the selection of topics for the program's 
• • learning activities arid helps recruit the teachers 
V? 4or it. 

^f'A '^ Sequences presented in, the Program have been: 



Sj. "Bibles, «rahTdns and Bosses: Leadership and 
' the BostoiV botriTwnit with Thcmas O'Connor, 



A;, 



. ;V\ ^ Professor of History, Boston College. 
% V V February 3 - April 7, 1975. . ^ 

. \\ • "Boston's Architecture: From First Townhouse 
1/ to New City Hall" with Gerald Bernstein, • 

1?r Professor of Art Histqry, Br^andeis Uni- 

versity. February 8 - March 29, 1975. 

"Family Life in Boston: From Cblonial Times 
to the Present" with Nancy Cott^ Profes- 
l\ sor of History, Yale Ur^versity. 



-t ^ " April 3 -,May 22, 1975.. 

.1 \ 



^ Leuid8C3ape: Dnitdlns and 

Puddlngstone" witlj George Lewis, Professor 
Of Geography, Boston University. April.-B - 
May 27, 1975. > ^ ^ 

-Revolutionary Boston: The Leaders and the 
Issues, 1763-1789" with Richard Bushnan, 
Professor of History, Boston University, 
Septentier 16 - November :4, 1975. 

"culture and Its Cbnflicts: The Exanple of 19th- 

SfSS'.^'*^"'' GreW' Professor 

of English, TMfts University. September 18- 
November 6-, 1975. ' j ^ j.a 



"Boston's Artisans of the 18th Century" with 
Wendy Cooper, Assistant Curator, American 
Deoorative Arts, Museum of Fine Arts 
November 13, 1975. 



Boston s Black Letters: ,.Fran Phillis Wheatlev 
to W.E.B. DuBois" with William Itobinson, 
of Black Studies, Rhode Islahd 
College, November ^8, 1975 - Janiiary 13,'1976. 

Emigrants of Boston" with Andrew 
Boni, Professor of History, Boston Collegfe. 
February 4 - March 31, 1976. 



''i^ Grasi to Glass: A History of Boston V 
Architecture" with Gerald Bernstein, Prxj- 
' fessor of Art History, Brandeis University. 
February 5 March 25, 1976. ^ 

'"Hie American Revolution and the Qjninon Man" 
with Robert Gross, Professor of History 
and American Studies, Anherst College. 
Apcll 6 - May 25, 1976. 



■ / 



• I. 

**Iaw, Justice / and Bquality: Case Studlea from 
the PD8tx>n Experience** with Wllliaw Davis, 
Professor of Law and Urban SttdlesVM.I.T* 
' April 8 Mpy 27, 1976. 

"Painting in Boston, 167O1970" with Margaret 
Supplee smith. Professor of Fine Arts, 
Boston University. ^^epten^Der 14 - 
Novarioer 2, 1976. 




imimjcTicN 



Despite the inifJortance of Boston to the fontiation 
of oiir national culture, there does not exist a full-- 
length, pwbliahed study of the city's contribution to 
the visual arts. In 1968, BostoriJ^iiversity held an 
exhibit for which the catalog, ri^tqn Painters; 1720- 
1940 , qives an excellent synopsis o£ the major artists 
associated with the city. There has also been a doc- 
toral dissertation (unpublished) devoted to the sub- 
ject. The Fine Arts in iBoston; 1815 to 1879 by Jean 
Gordon (University of Wisconsin, 1965) , Ipne can 
purchase a facsimile copy f rem Xerox University-Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Michigan). A good ninetteenth-cen- ^ 
tury source is the series by William Hov^^Downes on 
"Boston Painters" in the Septanfiber-Decanber issues of 
the. At>mtic ^^onthly , 1888 • Martin Green's The Prob- 
lem of Boston (New York I W. W. Norton & Oo/, Ire., 
1966) , although it is irainly concerned with literary 
Boston, probes with an acerbic pen sane of tha prob- 
lems of patronage introduced by Dovmes. " Ai 

The careers of Boston artists are inevitably 
intertwined with the institutions^ of the city. Wfeiltier 
Mbir Whitehill's two-volitne Museup of Fine ^ts, Bos- 
ton; A Centennial History (Camhrnge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press, 1970) and Mabel 
Munson Swan's The Athemeunt Gallery, 1827-1873 (Boston 
The Boston Athenaeum, 1940) provide the student with 
fine studies of \yK> of the najor art patrons of the 
city* Two of the eu:t galleries founded in the early 
nineteenth century in Boston are still in existence 
today: Doll and^Richards Gallery at 172 Newbury Street 
and Vose Galleries at 238 Newbury Street. Beth A. - 
Treadway has written a brief accoyint of the Doll and 
Richards Gallery for the Archives of American Art 
Journal (Vol. 15, No. 1, 1975, pp. 12'-14); Yjnlcee 
Magazine published a longer story on the Vbse Galler- 
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ies in September, 1973. 

There was a time whlian tnuph /American art was 
Boston art. This early period, which ended before 
the middle of the nineteenth century, is well docu- 
mented in general histories of American art; mater- 
ials for the later period, hibwever, are TOre fv^itive. 
A cat^o-ehensive histciry df American £u:t by John Wil- 
merding has recently been published as part of the 
distinguished Pelican series, American Art <Harmonds- 
worth, England: Penguin ^ooks, 1976) . " Or one might 
chDOse Edgar P. Richardson^ A Short History of Pain- 
ting in America (New ^ork: Thanasr Y. Crowell Conpany, 
1565) or Matthew Baigell's A HistCMry of American 
Painting (New Y6rk: Praeger Publishers, 1971). Rich- 
ardson's leisurely, scholarly- account relates Amer- 
ican achievements to the major art movements of Eur-, 
ope. Baigell's shorter, pithier book ddntains acute 
insights into the unique art historical coFjditions 
obtaining in the United States. Barbara Novak's • 
brilliant analytical' study, American Painting of the 
Nineteenth Century (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1^6^) focuses on selected painters, including Boston- 
ians Copley, Allston, Lane, and Homer, to exenpllfy 
hps: thesis that the realistic tradition is the basic 
mode of American art. ^ 

■{•his bibliography is the result of "Boston Pain- 
ting: 1770-1970," a sequence offered in the learning 
Library Program at the Boston POblic Librajry and 
funded by a grant from the National Endowment for the 
Hujfanities. Margaret Supplee Smith, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Art HisbDry at Boston University, taught 
the sequence during October and November, 1976. 
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PURITAN AhD COLONIAL fiOSTON 

The few paintings surviving fron the seventeenth 
century were m&ticulously surveyed by Louisa Dresser 
.in 1935r in h^ Seventeenth--Century Painting in New 
Eipgland (Wbrcester, Ntess.: The Wbrceater Art Museufn) . 
itie most recent addition to the scholarly literature 
is a report by the ahnual Winterthur Conference, 
/^rican Painting bo 1776; A Reappraisal , by Ian M.G. 
CXiiinby (1971). First Floors of (Xif Wilderness by 
James Thanas Flexner (New York: Dover Publications, 
Inc., 1969) regains a useful introductiai to the 
period. 

Henry Wilder Foote has written def initive ^stud- 
•ies of two of Boston's outstanding early painters: 
Robert Feke: Colonial Portrait Painter (Canto idge, 
Mass.: Harvarfi University Press, 1930) and John ard- 
bert. Painter (Cairihridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
^ Press, 1950) . ' \ 

Jules D. Prawn's massive, two-volime cal^alogue 
rajsonh^, John .^ingleton Cop le y (Cambridge, Mass.: " 
Harvard Uni ver s i ty Pr es s , 1966) is the first art his- 
torical study undertaken with the aid of a ccxi^ter. 
Prown also did a shorter and less intimidating essay 
for an exhibit of Copley's works that appeared at the 
Museiin of Fine Arts in 1965/66. Alfred Victor Fran- 
kenstein's The WdTld of Oopley (New York: Time-Life 
Books, 1'970) is an excel l^t brief guide to Copley's 
works and to the context in which they were painted. 

REVduUTIONARY AND FEDERAL BOSTON 

The visual cirtifacts of revolutionary and Feder- 
al Boston are an^ly illlustrated in the catalog of the 
Bicentennial exhibit, Pau3\ Revere ' s Boston^ 1735-1818 
(Boston: Museian of t'ine Aws, 1975) . Another Bicen- 
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tenni^l exhibit, ^El^Z.-Stuar€^^ 

ters. Yet a third Bicentennial «?}^,^^' 

New Enqlartl t>^Hnr-^«T Artists^ 1775-1800 ^Boston. 

for the study of cxDsropolitan painting ^^^^^^^^^ , 
also rare insight into th^ stru^le to form a nation 
al style in the af terroth'of the Revolution. 

Lawrence Pack's four-volu^ vx>rk, c n^t Stugt 
(New York: W. E.' ftudge, 1926) has not . yeTLeen sup^ 
seded. Much nore accessible, ^however , is the catalog . 
of the Rhode Island School of Design exhibit in 1967, ^. 
cnbert^tv^rt^^ 

ally, Charles Merrill Mount has writteri a biography, 
Gilbert Stuart (New York: W. W. Norton, 1964). 



THE RCMANTIC ERA tN BOSTON 



Edgar P . . Righardson ' s yj^nqton ^i^;^",;,^^^ ^"^y 
of the Snantii^xtis^^ 

^S^^eHTcai^i^T^no Editions, ^f^) isthe out 
c^i-arYiim work on the beloved hero of the ronantic ae- 
S2 S S IB20-S arri IBBO's in Bos^n^^I-o^ed^ 
and gracefully written, it considers ^llston in the 
iiaht of the international movanent, Roranticism. The 
cSpt^ onTllston in Barbara Novak's ^m^icanP|H^- 
^^^Se Nineteenth century illuminStii^SiirBrthe 
i^ISr^BliSlSSia by Allston's ,^rk. 

The work o^ the early genre ^nter, Alvan Fish- 
er , has been surm^ized by Robert C. Vo^e, Jr. ^ 
^Ivan FiW," Connecticut!^^ 
tin (Vol. "^27, October, 1962) . 

^ The Bostonian counterpart ^to the Hudson River 



School of landscape painting was its ranance with th6 
. sea. John Wilmerdlng has. written eloquently of sev- 
eral of Boston's painters of the ae>ai Robert Salmon^ 
^ft^ter of Ship and Shore (Salon, Mass. and Boston: 
Peabody Musevm of Salam and Boston IJublic Libreiry, 
1971} J Fitz Hugh I^ne (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1971; and Winslow Hcitver (New York; Praeger Publishers, 
1972) . In addition, iyto general studies, Wllmerding's 
A History of American Mar ir^ Painting (Salam and Bos- 
ton: Peabody Museon df Salen\ and Little, Brr^wn and 
Ccmpany, 1968) and Roger B. Stein's essay for th0. 
Whitney Mjseun of AiTt, Seascape ani' the Anerican Imag- 
ination (New York: darken N. I\)tter, Inc., 1975) 
hiring a historical perspective to the subject. Homer 
is also the subject of two other excellsoit monographs: 
Winslow Haner, ;\merican Artist , by Albert Ten Eyck 
G^undner (New York: Clarkson N. Potter, 1961) , and 
Wijislow Hciner by Lloyd Goodrich (New York: G. Brazil- 
ler, 1959) . His achtevenents as a 'wood engraver in 
Boston and later, in New York, are discussed in The 
ttood Encpravings of Winslc»/ Homer , edited by Barbara 
Gelman (New York: Bounty Books, 1969) . 

' BARBIZON ART IN BOSTON 

Indispensable to an understanding of this rich 
but neglected i^se of nineteenth-century art in Bos- 
ton is Anerican Art in the Barbizon Mood , published' 
for the National Collection of Fine Arts in Washir^- 
bon, D. C, by the Shiitbsonian Institution Press in. 
3-975. Thfe text by Peter' BeamLngham includes an e)^- 
tensive bibliography with "separate annptations for 
each artist. Bermingham's book is r»t about Boston, 
but bpfcause o^ the historic role played by William 
^ MDrris Hunt a^d Bosbop in introducing French avant- 
garde landscape painting to this country, Bostcai pain- 
ters form aj^significant peurt of his book. 




The outstanding eurtist of the Civil War era in 
Boston was Williai. MDrris Hunt, vvhon Benningham oon- 
fiders at length in his lxx>k The first rnod^n edi- 
tion of Hunt's elliptical, aphoristic ^f^^^ings^ In. 
strucUons to Art Students , was published by Dover 

of mint's students, wrote P^t^^S ^f Will i am Morris 
Hunt (Boston: Uttle, BrowiTand Corpany, 1899) , an 
' ^geratedly loyal but informative -^"^^V^^^ 
sotvetiines be found in the collection of one s public 

libreury. 

Another conterporary account, Trunan H. Bart- 
lett's The A rt Life of William RijTin^ • 
O^Sod I- CO., mi) ot ten turns the public lib- 

A recent account of Ri^'s v«rk is Lin- 

coln Kirsten's "William Rimner: His Lif«^^_^^' , . 
Ma ssachusetts Review (Sultrier, 1961, pp. 685-716). I 
^Siii^^r^-^ii^i^^^t^, ccnbining his experience's 
ZsSian, artlitr^Hrfraughtaman, was published lA 
paperbaclc in 1963 by Dover Boolcs, Inc. \^ 

Less well Known than either Hunt or ^if^^ 
' Albion Biclcnell, whose portrait of Abraham Lincoln 
hams in the Doric Room of the State House. Wayhe 
SSL lias descri)^ his v^ork in "Albion Harris Bi^ 
nell, 1837-1915," Antiques (Septonber, 1974, pp. 44 
449). 

BOSTON IN THE GILDED AGE 

'one of the best descriptions of f in-de-sigcle 
Bosto^^Is Luise Hall T^^'s ^^E-^J^T^^^^- 
tle. Brown aixl Octpany, 1965),yBIo^phy of tite , 
dov4nne of the Sack Bay, Isabella Stewart Gardner. 
S^h MTs. Tl^'- -tatv^e occasiona lly^^es on 

heroine-worship, her research is ^^^^ !°%56) 
Sargent's Boston (Boston: Museon of Fine Arts, 195b), 



the catolog of the centenary celebration of Mrs. GanJ- 
ner's portraitist, John Singer Sargent, is a witty 
portrayal of togth the man and his patrons. David 
McKihbin, head of the Art IDepartment at the Boston 
Athenaeun, who wtote the catalog essay, knows his 
Boston well. 

Books about Sargent abound • Two of the more 
recent are Richard Qniond 's- John S infer Sargent (New 
Ybrk: Harper and Rcw, 1976) , replete \>ath sunptuous 
color plates, and Donelson Hoopes's The Private V^rld 
of John Singer Sargent , catalog essay ior the Corodran 
Gallery of Art (Washington, D. C: Corcoran Gallery 
of 7\rt, 1964) . Testes in Sargent paintings have chan- 
ged over the years, and in the absence of a catalo^e 
raisonn6 of his work, it is wise to consult one pffthe 
older studies, too, such as Evan Charteris's John 
Sargent (New Yorkr^C. Scribner's Son, ^1927). 

Sargent and other American Impressionists have 
been^the subject of^lsjicr eased scholarly attention in 
recent years. Donelson F. Hoopes in The American Tm- 
pressionists (New York: Vfatson-Guptill Publications, 
1972) and Richard J. Boyle, American Snpr ess ionism 
(Boston: New York Graphic Society, 1974) describe the 
group of' American painters vAx^ flocked to Paris in 
the generation after William Morris Hunt, and v^se . 
art was characterized by the divided brushstix)ke and 
lightened palette of Impressionism* * 

Hoopes's book^ which is the better of the two, 
has entries. tx>t only^-on Sargent, but also on three 
great teachers at the Bostcai Museun School, Frank W. 
Benson, Joseph 0* de Camp, and Edmund G* Tarbell* 
There are to published monographs on these men, nca: 
is tlw"e a history of the School for v*iioh they vgorked. 
The recent catalog. Art in Traiyition; A Century of 
the Museum Sdiool (Boston: Mus«jm of ^'ine Arts/ 1977) 
marks the beginning of belated ackncwledgen^ent of the 



cx)ntribubt6n of the School to the developnent of the 
fine ax^Ln Boston. Benson, de Cantp, and Tarbell 
are inclixied, however, in the Metropolitan Museum 
catalog, An^rican impressionist and Realist Paintings 
ard Hfawinqs (New Vork: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1973), along with John M Parge, who painted in Bos- 
ton during one phase of his career, and Dennis Bun- 
ker, wto was a protege o^ Mrs. Gardner. Bunker has 

the subject of a mbnaciraph, Dennis ^fi^er Bunker, 
by Musevn" School graduate Robert H.I. Ganmeii (New 
York: CowQrd-McCann, 1953) , which will offend sane 
because of its antajrtxiemist stance. It is, however, 
a sensitive and perceptive study not only of Bunker 
himself but of the world in which he tried to eke 
out a living, anS of the artistic principles which 

■ he espoused. " ^ . 

■ In addition, there have been sane ixablications 
about other local painters who worked in the Unpres- 
sionist idiom. In 1974, the Museum of Fine Arts pub- 
lished a small catalog essay on A. C. Goodwin, and in 
1972 Patricia J. Pierce and Rolf H. Kristiansen pub- 

■ lished a catalog, John J. Enneking! Ameri can Impres- 
sionist Painter (North Abington* Mass.: Pierce Gal- , 
leries) . 



POSTSCRIPT 

Boston, in addition to" having been the birth- 
place of cduntJLess aspiying ^rtists, is also the re- 
pository of many outstanding works of American art. 
The Museum of Fine Arts, for example, has more Cop- 
ley* than any other museum in the world. It also 
owns a little-knDwn treasure trove of vferks by Wil- 
liam I^ifh-s Hunt. The Fogg Musem at Harvard in- 
cludes among its riches significant paintings by 
Allstpn and others, in addition to an outstanding 
collection of earlier works. Nor are such art 



holdings limited to nusenns. Harveuixl University 
has portraits by Ctopley, Stuart, Hunt ^nd Sargent 
hanging oj\ its walls. Downtown hospitals frequently 
own distir^uished portraits of founaer^ aiii bene- 
factors, and sanetimes even oontewporeury masterpieces 
as well. The Bostoi Public Lihreury has a Copley ot 
its own, and extraordinary murals by Sargoit in its 
oollection. The student is urged to avail himself 
or herself^ of the, holdings in the Boston area, in 
addition to reading from selected b^liographies, A 
useful guide to Boston cxDllections will be another 
Boston Public Library publication scheduled in 1977, 
Check-List of Early Anerican Paintings in the Greater^ 
Boston Area. . " TT" ^ 
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FOREWOPD 

The Bostxm Public Library ia pleased to present 
a series of annotated reading guides as a follow-up 
to the lectures in its^NEH Learning Library Plograra, 
"Boston: An Urban Oomnunity." 

*rhe Library's program has been developed under 
the Cultural Institutions Program of the National Brvr" 
dcwnent for- the Hunanities (NEH) , a national progran 
whose Ewrppse is to help libraries, museuns, a«3 other 
cultural institutions become centers of formal humani- 
ties education for their oormunities . 7\n advisory 
ocranittee, ocnposed of outstsinding scholars fron aca- 
dendc institutions in the Boston area, assists in the 
selection of topics for the program's learning acti- 
vities and helps recruit the teachers, for it. 

Sequences presented -in the Program have been: 

r 

"Bibles, Brahrdns, and Bosses: Leadership arid 
the Boston Contiunity" with Thanas 0'C3oni»r, 
Professor of History ,< Boston College. «| 
February. 3 - April 7, 1975. 

"Boston's Architecture; Fran First TtownhcDuse 
bo New City Hall" with Gerald Bernstein, 
Professor of Art History, BrareJeis Univer- 
sity. February 8 - March 29, 1975. 

"Family Life in Boston: Froti Colonial >iines to 
the Present" with Ntocy Oott,^ Professor of 
History, Yale University. April 3 - 
May 22, 1975. 

"Shaping the Boston Landscape: Drtmlins and 
Puddingstone" with George Lewis, Professor 
, of Geography, Bostcai University. April 8 - 

May 27, 1975. - • ^ 




:onary ItoBtcm: Leaders and the 
% 176^789" with RlcheurtJ Buahnan, 
~ Of mstory, Boston University^, 
16.™\^l^?(vwiber 4, 1975. 

and Its Oc^icts: The Exairple Of 19th- 
iton^ -^^th Martin Green, Profesaor 
6 \ St^v"'^'-^^^*^- Septentjer 18 - 

18t# century" with 
^S?" r?^\ curator, American 

Deexiratdve Arts, mMio of Fine Arts. 
Novoflbec p, i9f5 - ^uary 22, 1976. 

to W.E.B.^teo\s" with^illiem Robinson, 

Ojain^ .df Studiesi, Rhode Island 

College, NcJ"*!-^^^ 

"The EJnerging 
Buni, Prof en 
Peharuary 4 - 

"From Grass to Gla 
Architecture" 
fessor of Art Hisi 
Feinruary 5 



18, 197.5 January 13, 1976. 

its o/'||^|rton" with Andr^ 
msto^lposton College. 
■y-f\^197o. , 

A History 6| Boston's 
■dterald Benfttrtain, Pro- 
Bn^eis University. 



"The American RevOlu. 
with Robert Gro^^s,' 
American Studies' 
Pipeil 6 - May 



iWid the cEitmbn Man" 
f^sor of idstory and« 
rat Oolleg^^ 



law. Justice, and Bqiiali^t case Studi^fran 
the Boston Experience" with WillG Bevis, 
Professor of Law and Utbam Studies, M.I.T. 
Ajoril 8 - May 27, 1976.' 



y » 
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innaxxTncN » 

K ^p, lAUoh appaiuni at times oavamous, exists 
botMMn ths ipuhllc's approach to today's oontrov«r- 
slss and trie vny in which ths legal tarafession, to . 
}^tm the resolution of those controversies ia largely 
imtrasted, thinks and talks about the same issues. 
This reading list is a smll att»npt to bridge 'that 
gap. It grcws out of the courae '*Law, Jtistioer and 
Bc^lity: Case Studies f ran the Boston Ebqperience, ** 
givwi in the apring of 1976, aa part of the Laaming 
Library Program, by Profesaor William A. Davis, Jt., 
of the Nasaachusetts Institute of Technology. Vtiile 
all the materials ohployad in the ooutse are lxx;luded, 
a nunber of befoks and aipticles not suggested at the y 
time have been added, m annotator reoognizes that 
the direction of the lectures aijd aboompanying discus- 
sions and the directlona in vihich this list nay lead 
the reader are not necessarily thot same. A readying 
list, however, can make an independent statement while 
at the same time recapitulating the (jour ise it adbom- 
panies. Hie list follows the division of Profesaor 
Davis's course into fout sections, ea<^ taking a spec- 
ific issue current in Boston and eoqxuiaing to a dis- 
cussion of - the legal atmos^iiere surrounding recent 
dervelopments. The four sections jure: 

1) Landlord-Tenant Relations: Ihe Changing Law 
and the Bnargence of the Boston Housing Ooutt 

2) The Park Plaza Redevelopment Oontroversy: 
Achdnistrative Discretion and the Dictates 

' of Law 

3) The Movoneqt to Refocmi the Lower Criminal 
Ccwrts: Legal Profession and the Qual- 
ity of justice 

4) School Desegregaticn and Its Dn^leiWitation 

« ■ X . \ 

The reader will note , that each section includes , 
writings both descriptive of the controversies (or 
taking one side) and philosophical. Ihe latter, most 
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o^ftjan gathered in two anthologies, might be road 

" «n IntroJuction to the philosophy of law. 
Ihey are the itona nunberod 4,5,6,13,14, and 17. 



; • Finally, each item addaLt^lJlj^ist of assiAied 
reading has been given a letter as well as £i 

S^.h ^" logically; connSI % 

ted with. (Item 6a, for instance.) 



A.H. 



1 1 Liu^lcaxt'-T^Bnant Law and the Bnerqerce 
of the Bostpn Hooalnj Ocxtrt 

In this first section, F>ix>fe8sar Davis's theme 
v«8 the shifting balance in American larrilord/tenant 
law, a paiogression paralleling, and often following 
at som^istance, changes in the economic realities 
of housing in this country, itw readings fall into 
several categories: overview, policy analysis, guide- 
lines for activism, and philosophical background to 
legal , developments . 

ir ■ 

1. Prank I, Michelinan, "The Law of Urban Housing," 
in Harold J. Bennan, ed.. Talks on Amer ican Law 
(New York: Vintage, 1971), pp. 23o-249"; 

This is a 1970 discussion of trends ih American 
landlord-tenant law; many of the major Massachu- 
setts changes following these trends have occur- 
red since then. Michelman describes the force 
traditional— medieval — land law has exerted until 
recentlj': the emphasis cmi "productive" useo^ 
the land led to strong protections for the li 
lord, v*iose tenant vas supposed to be general 
wealth, not simply housing himself. At the L. 
time, traditional land law expressed the idea 
that property should be disposed of as the owner 
saw fit, a reluctance **to interfeapj with free- . 
market economics , But unregulatJi'use of pro- 
perty, and agricultural economics, bear little 
relation to the housing market of the 1970s, 
Michelman notes, and he calls for "sophisticated" 
legal concepts to replace those that lag behind 
changing eooncmics. While he rotes that inade- 
quate tenant bargaining power is at the root of 
jnany problems today, and suggests, th>t approach- 
ing the problem solely through the courtrocm may 
lead to an ^desired reduction in low-cost hous- 
ing, Michelman does not venture beyond general 
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Buggetitions, such as that governriient mighl: becGme 
more active in aid. for financing • 



Chester W. Hartm^, Housing and Social Policy 
(EnglflWDod (Zliffs, Prentice-Hall, 1975), pp.fsg- 
.84. 

^. ' 1 

Hartman's book is'a thorough siimwry of the 
American housing scene, discussing the economics 
and law involved in new, construction as well as 
existing housing, in heme ownership as well as in 
^rental housing, emd^the range of goverrment poli- 
cies that have been directed* towards the contin- 
uing problem. In the section, focussed on here, he 
dlBcusses the iinportanfce of the existir^ housing 
stock to tenants, the lin»ct of housing c?odes and 
the^x enforcement, and the possibilities of re- 
habilitation programs, as well as the often adveir^ 
sary relationship between Wdlord and tenant. 
Jhe reasons v*y policies to date have failed and 
advances in the ^law have not led directly to im- 
provement in the housing supply ax^e detailed; if 
Hartman seems finally pessimistic, it may be be- 
cause he senses a negative answer to his basic 
question: vdiether the right to decent housing is 
conpatible with a profit system. * 

Camhridge 1>8nants QrSganizing Oortinittee, Legal 
Tactics ( JHandbook for Massachusetts Tenants) , 
(Canfcridge, 1^%) . ^ 

CTOC's handbook is tactical in the sense that 
it details ptpcedur^s tenant^ can urse in courts 
emd in adninistrative hearings. It also expres- 
ses a political point of view about landlords- 
tenant relations and about the proper way ip ap- 
proach them: through organization by tenants 
rather than through reliance on results in the 
legal procea?- "The law is not neutral," CPOC 



says, but weighted tcwart^ landlords because 
written and administered by roewbers of the land- 
lord class. Reforms cannot change ba'sic property 
relations, nor are they Intended to; the real aim 
of the legal system is to defuse 'tenant organi- 
zation and to preserve the profitable business 
of most landlords by doing a modest amount of 
policing to the mo^t blatantly unjust under 
control. The trouble with housing codes, from 
CTQC*^ point of view, is that they are not strin- 
gently enforced; this counters Hartman's view 
that enforcement is, oaf is likely to be, strong 
enough to cause wholes^ile abandonment by land- 
lords ana ultimate dara^ige to l^ei^ts. The differ- 
ence is that croc is calling tenants to action to 
better their living conditions, while Hartman, 
vAio may share the same end of tenant control of 
housing, is less sanguine in his analysis of the 
effects of that action. 

Legal Tactics contains appendices with texts 
of the key Massachuseftts statutes, regulations, 
and. court decisions affecting tenants. P^a a tool 
for current use, it is updated by the organiza- 
tion fron time to tijne. 

Richard McKeon, "Ju9tice and Equality," in Carl 
J. FriedrjLch and John W. Chapman, eds., NOnos 
VI; Justice , (New York: Lieber-Atherton, 1963, 
1974), pp. 44-61. 

>' ■ .' 

McKeon, a philos|i>pher, speculates on the dev- 
elopment of the coincept of equality, an idea he 
sees g^rowing through history as more ai^A more 
people are included among those to be counted 
"equal." He positi^ three periods: in the. first, 
the relation of society to the ruler V4as the 
critical question. In. the second, it was the re-w 
lation of the individual to society; questions of 
individual rights were in focus in the revolu- 



tionary period of the eighteeaith century. ,McKecai 
sees the twentieth century as a third period, in 
which manipulation of the majority of society^- 
the tyranny of ^ prevTailing opinion — has beoome the 
prime question, since rule of the majority (demo-^ 
cracy) has been €ccepted. In the modem period, 
the relation of private to public has beccroe the 
center of attention, and questions of economic 
equality dcrdnate; vtiile in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, freedom of speech, religion, and assembly 
were' most 'sought by revolutionaries, twentieth- 
century revolutionaries are ooncetned with free- 
dan from want and from eoononic discriininaticai. 
The vocabul£u:ies of the earlier stru^les are 'no 
longer -Appropriate; but MdKoon proposes that the 
contradictions between desired equalities may be 
fruitfully explored, and that there is no "master 
plan" laid down by the use of reason, rather a 
continuing need to reexandne preoonceptions which 
is a sign of healthy progress., 

A. M. Honor^, "Social Justice," in Robert S. Sun- 
raers, ed., Essays in Legal Philosophy (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell; Berkeley; University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1968), pp. 61-94. 

like McKeon-, Honor6 regards the twentieth cen- 
tury as radiceilly different from earlier periods 
He surmarizes various forms of "justice" explored 
by philosophers (he suggests six) and extracts 
from them principles relevant to social jus^ce^ 
In twentieth-century thinking, social justioa^ 
has taken the place of the "just man" standard of 
individual ethics dating back to Aristotle. Hon- 
or6 oroposes that social justice is something each 
individual has a claim to regardless of conduct 
or deserts; allocation according to need and con- 
formity to rule are subordinate aspects. Ihe 
claim to an equal share in social goods is not 
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equivalent to a claim to equal treatment; the 
• urdarprivlleged may be treated preferentially. 
Honor* recxxpiizea that social justice is a radi- 
cal principle, opposed in rnaiv instances to other 
social ideals (liberty, for one) , but he holds 
that in the long run it is the only principle 
likely to bring social stability. 



II; The Park Plaza Oontroversy! " 
ftdministrative Discretion and the Dictates of Law 

Tfie second sectipn of the oourse focussed on the 
exercise of discretion by those yitx> adnidnister the 
law; the case studied vas the histoocy of diseqpproval 
and then approval of Park Plaza redevelopnent schemes 
by the Massachusetts Department of Ooitinunity Affairs. 
Adidnistrative .discretion is an area in there 
is little definition., ^In an increasingly bureaucra- 
tized society, it is also an area of growing Impca:- 
tance; but in the literature of that branch of legal 
schol^ship known generally as "administrative law/' 
attention has hem centered on detertnlning which de- 
cisions are subject to discretion and yihiJdx are not, 
rather than on the exercise itself. Par present pur- 
poses, an article vdiich attempts a philosophical in- 
, quiry into the sources of 2«anrdnistrative authority 
to make law— the scJurce of power from viiich the use 
of discretion follows — is augmented with a polanic 
that, considering the circunwtances of urban xenewal 
decision-iTttking, calls into questic»i seme, of the as- 
sunptions of the first eurticle. 

6. Clarence Morris, "Law, Justice, and the Public's 
Aspirations," in Carl J. Friedrich and ^dbn 
Chapnan, eds., Ndnos VI: justice (New York: 
Ueber-Atherton>a963, 1974), pp. 176-190. 

Lawpnakers are agents of the public? justice re- 
sults when they consciously advance the public's 
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interests, although they may act without a clear 
understanding of those interests, or may fail to 
act for other reasons, lb Morris, legislative 
bodies are clearly the proper agents. But since 
legislation proceeds slowly, ctourts and admini- / 
strators are called into the lawmaking role alsd. 
In a nimber of historical instances judges have 
made law in periods when legislatures failed to 
keep step with social change. Morris suggests 
that when it, ^.s left to the courts to make law, 
advocates become crucial to the process^ both 
because they further the use of existing legal 
rarodies in new, situations and because tftey act 
to check the freedom of judges to innovate. He 
can be said here to be offering theoretical sup- 
port for the "adversary" system of justicfe; in 
addition, his insights into the role of advo- 
cates c^n Jbe applied to the sartie role taken be- 
fore adninistrative bodies, who are like judges 
entrusted with the power to make "lav^. " 

Beyond the well-defined roles of the legisla- ' 
tujres arid the courts, Morris sees a wider "just- 
ice^ of social obligations" that exists without " 
govemnental intervention. It arises out of thfe 
folk character, like a people's lar^ge, and 
,the operation of goverrment is necessary only 
.when a breakdown in the system of social under-? 
standings leaves a vacuun. Morris calls for 
greater recognition of the role (3f private in- 
stitutions and transactions in creating justice; 
he would bave the public aspirations which lie 
behind social.transactions more closely examined. 
With the incrfesed understanding thus derived, 
law and with it justice can be created without 
the often lengthy recourse to legislatures and 
courts. 



6a, Robert GooAnan^ After the Planners (New York: 
Sliton ard Schuster, 1971) . 

A founder of Urban Planning Aid^ a Boston 
group formed in the 1960b to fight top-^down urban 
renewal planninj^ GoodrTan attacks the elitism of 
the city planning movement. He has been involved 
in "advocacy planning" — a channel ^designed to pro- 
vide sane oonfnunity ir^t into planning decisions 
"by making the process essentially adversary — but 
, he sees this as a failure because the only real 
power is concentrated in the hands of the bOsinees 
interests behind renewal. He is also concemad 
with debunking the myth of the neMtred profession- 
al involved in urban pleinning. Ultimately/ says 
Goodran^^the answer must be a shift in wealth and 
power; any planning fton the top^ whether vmder 
capitalism or state socialism^ implies loss of 
the oomnonity's pc^ger to control its way of life, 

Goodman's book calls into qu^stidh the idea 
that private treinsactions can lead bo justice in^ 
decisions like plapiLng choices^ where there is 
a basic inequality of power among* the groiq^ af- 
fected. While he does not draw the conclusion 
that planning decisions imdm by adjudicatory 
procedures will produce jjfistice, given an inequal- 
ity among the pEirties^ it would seem to follow 
that the more ^fonml the decision-making process, 
the more" chance the interests of the lees power- 
ful will be protected- ' 



III; The Movement to Rgform the Lcyer Criminal Ctourts: 
Legal t>rof ession fcpd the Quality o^. Justice ^ 

In the third section, tjtie state of the lower 
oourt reform movement* was analyzed. Readings include 
a report vMch was important in casting light on prob- 
lems in the system in 1969^ and a recent article by a 
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a^Stto^f Sitl^s?^ included are the vtej» of 
iSv^e?^ riZ^s withjddely divergent philo- 
aopJdcal ard political assurtptions. 

^J? MJ^o noiltan Bo ston. (Bosta.: Lawyeis u..«dttee 
Civil Rights Onder law, 1970) . 

The report of a 1969 survey of Boston's kJwer 
(dS^iS^iiinal conclua^ that condi- ; 

- SoS^S tl^ courts, ^ch affe^ 
chiefly, "serioasly abuse principles of 

ses, ^ " ^ vv^i-rial de navo system, which theo- 
■ a jury trial Sllc«in9 hta^J""?^ 

; unlikely 90on, and P^P^!^^^^ pSi- 
Jt^ve, less sweeping, reforrns. Increased pari^ 



olpatioti of the organized In Massachusetts 
v«s also caUed for. 

Ihe Bail Rafonn Act of 1972, and other changes 
since The Quall^ of JUstic^ v«s written, have 
remediecTsome of the problems Blng emd Hosenfeld' 
descrUbed: The reader will note, however, that 
the momnent to refonn Massachusetts district 
courts continues, most noticeably. In early 1977 
with the Oox Ocmnission report. 

Jercme s. Bercf, "The District Oourts in Massachu- 
setts: Making Ctecentraliwtion Wbrk," in judica- 
ture . Vol. 59, no. 7 (February, 1976), pp. 344- 



An administirjitor for/the Massachusetts, district 
oourts surveys self-Wanovcment efforts in the 
f ive.yoars prior to 1976;; he does not mention the 
1970 Bing and Rosenfeld teport as an element in 
pressure for reform. / According to Berg, the 
major achievaitent in the district oourts in this 
period -^\as been em upgrading through^ iwininistra- 
tive measures, presenring what he sees as the 
cardinal virtue of the 8yfetem> the dtoentralized 
structure of the lowpr oourts. VSiile Berg notes 
that an end to the de novo system itself is urder 
study, he suggests that strengthening the' current 
two level system is a more realistic -limediate 
goal. He does not draw the obvious ccKclusion 
that strengthening thS system will forestall 
change indefinitely; his concern seons to be more 
with the integrity of the .ooui;t septan (its re- 
pute, in effect) , than with the treatroKit it af- 
fords defendants, the , central focus of the Bihg 
and. Rosenfeld study. He does,' however, join the 
earlier writers in suggesting the time is ripe 
for lesser reforms, such as Improved reoord- 
keeping:. 




9. Jo^inJ. Bonsignare, etaX., eds., Before the lawt 
An Intcpductlon to the lioqal Process {Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1^1^) . 

•Aiis book is a recent entry in a new category: 
textbooks bh law for nonlaw students, Hws, ^ 
while in format like a>^ text in including the 
reports of a raitber ofcasei? crucial to an under- 
standing of legal concepts, it is not, like" tradi- 
tional law texts; restricted almost eptir^ly to 
tMe writings of appellate court judges, whose 
opinions areiT naturally circumscribed by the4x 
role airl social status. Instead, the editors 
have assanbled a wide range of analytical writing, 
journalistic accounts, political thought, and 
' "other TOterials desigi>ed tdl'east light on the 
"legal process." In the amJiology format the 
reader is free to.- draw conclusions, but the bent 
of the editors is evident in soin6 of their or- 
* ganizational ctoiees: the section on "1«^, status, 
wealth, and power," for instance, ^ugge^Ty its 
' title alone categories traditional law study 

chposes oDt to recognize. Ttie selections assait- . 
bled uwder the headii^ "The lawyer and Social Re- 
form," in Chapter 3, are of particular interest.- 
in relation to itene 10,11,12, and 12a below, and 
to the question of the role lawyers themselves 
can take in ^forts towatds InsUtutional change. 
They ir3|ude a o611ection of responses to the 
working of one of the nation's best-known l^al 
services projects in the 1960e. • 

10. Harold J. Herman, ed. T^lks on American law 

(New Yotrk, Vintage, 1971), Chapters II, ;EII, IV, 
V, and Vni, pp- 19-75, 250-263. 
■» 

A series of radio talks on American law pre- 
pared for the United States Information Agency: 
* in 1959 and updated in 1970. The authors, all 
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Hiurvard professors, discuss 'in tlie cheaters cited 
the judge* s rote, the adversary a^taa, trial by 
jury> rights of the accused in criminal trials, 
and the legal ^itofession. Ohe format, which re-' 
quired brevity anS a degree of superficiality, 
and the apparent sympathUs of the authcnrs, com- 
bine to produce a generally uncritical effect. 
Thus Puller's article on the adversary system 
seems to assure an equality of resources skkx^ 
the parties to a dispute; Hall suggests that the 
legal profession has made vai-ious fights avail- 
-at)le to the accused. The.fprroer is t^lcal of a 
nunnber of normative statements in these articles 
which are given as descriptive; the latter is an 
example of the ahistorioal cast of the writing, 
as it passes over the long struifgle for certain 
of the rights in question, a struggle often re- 
tarded rather than advanced by the legal profes- 
sion. Onthe whole the articles in the Berman 
collection may be taken as an apology for the ^ 
American legal system; critician is muted. - As ' 
Herman notes in his preface that censorship^' 
was a condition he exacted fran the USIA, the 
reader itust assume that the writers were satis- 
fied with the state of American law in 1959 and 
in 1970. 

Robert I^f court, ed. Law Against the People; 
Essays to DeriVstify Law, Order, atri t he^'cfets 
(New York:. Vintage, 19li) . • ' 

■ This collection of fessays my be taken as» the 
antithesis to Bennan's book. The writers in- 
clude civil rights lawyers, voices from various 
antiestablishment groups of the- late 1960s, and 
nonlawyers analyzing the law from a left eco- 
nomic and political standpoint. 

The authors are concerned with the role radi- 
cals may or may not be able to take in .the Amer- 



ioair legal system. Recognition of the class 
nature of the system is. seen as basic^in ap- 
proaching this pcxDblemf there is gq^e^l agree- 
ment that law itself cannot effect fundamental 
change, which will occur only with economip re- 
ordering. Ttie neutrality of the law is a nyth; 
those vto wish to use the law to bring abcrat 
, change must consider vrfiether their role is 
simply to e}qx>se the contradictions Inherent in 
the systenif or v^ther it is in some larger 
sense (suggested in ArtJmr Kinoy's article on 
the radical lawyer and teacher of law) to work 
towards a resoluticxi of th? contradictions. T!hB 
uncertainty as to the lawyer's role expressed 
in this anthology continues among those who 
brought activist attitudes fron the 19608 into 
the study or practice of law. Foa: further ex- 
pressions of' the game conflicts^ s^ Jonathan 
Black, ed., Radical Lawyers (New York: Avon, 
.1971). 

Jerold S. Aaerbach, Unequal Justice; Lawyers and 
Social Change in Modem America (N^ York; Cbc- 
ford University Press, 1976) . 

A social historiain vdio was once a law student 
adds perspective to the detote between the at- 
titudes expressed i'n the Berman and. Lef court 
anthologies. Auei±)ach is concerned chiefly 
with the elite of the legal ^|>rpflbsion since the 
end of thp nineteenth century, and he concludes 
with 4:he observation that in the era of- Vietnam 
ax^d of Watergalle,^ "legitimate authority" has 
^een stripped from those institutions, inclui-' 
ing the law, vriiich hay& seined t^ bulwark of 
society. To Auerbach the future pbirtends great 
change, cibout wfdch he is not optlinistic*. 



. Auerbach pictures a prof esaion which likes to 
think of itself as having grown from a field for 
principled^ individual effort '(the Abraham Lin- 
coln myth) into one "led" by highly efficient 
/ large firins enabling American society and its 
economy to run srwothly. 'It>e reality, he says, 
is that the professic»i has always been highly 
stratified, and has consistently protected it- 
self against e:q>ansion, jparticularly against the 
entry of iKinigrant lawyers into its higher qche^ 
Ions. Legal education and the ethical codefif 
established by the profession are analyzed in 
this light. The New Deal, Auerbach suggests, 
v«s a perlxDd of great upheaval in the profession, 
but on^ which gave way to a consolidation typi- 
fied Jtir idealistic young New Deal lawyers going 
to work far the industries^ they had hjeen invol- 
ved in regulating. In light pf this experienpe, 
one might find Auerbach 's sense that a real 
charige will cone out of the upi»avals of the 
1960s unsound; hut he is not claiming to know' 
the future, only to give a solid account of the 
past from a viewpoint that has been generally 
unrepresented in legal history. For this reason 
Unequal Justice is particularly valuable. 

12a. John A. Robertson, ed., Rough JXistice: Perspec- 
tives on Lower Criminal Courts (Boston: Little 
Brown, 1974) . ~~~ 

This anthology inoorporates parts of the Bing 
and Rosenfeld report; it makes the point, im- 
portant, to remember in reading the latter, that 
ref orm^ef forts are cyclica],, in Ttossachusetts 
occurring about every ten years. The appearance 
in early 1977 o^ the Cox Comassion report on 
the criminal courts buttresses the point. 

In his introduction, Robertson discusses Che 
effect (or lack of effect) of past reform ef- 
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forts and the "orthDdox e>cpIan«tion" for Icw^ 
^t pJSblans-that there has not been a deve- 
st ofresourcee equal to the task of reform, 
SS^that^tr^ural elements resist change. He 
S^Js^ iS^ead that refotiters understand all 
S^^tSS^>wer courts before ^P^^ 
^^nral chCme. is essentially a 

fTffc^ fetional ^lyBi- 
^ ostensible purtx>se of dispensing ju^cej^ 

H«9e courts exist for a nunber of reasons, to 
^Sc?^Lr^ courts fran drains on tiine and 
^^r^^intain social order; to resolve 
di^S^' to reinforce the social dondncmce of 

t^S'oflegality; ^ '-\'^'^,'^Zlf- 
ooals cxmicn to'many structurea— ttie sexi 

SS?iunotiL>ries art gives gro^s con- 

^^^n^«kclS iTthat the reaJer is acq«.intea 
Sft L^^cZ realities of <»urt operation 

role reformers a«J. defenders of the courts, alixe 
focus on. 

1970) , otT 490-497. 

The first of a pair of ^^oles c*Dsen to oast 

uSrtical light on the °« Y^TTs^ 

ofthe leaal profession.N Bawls 's piece is an 
^rS^diStte studies ^^^"-l^^^^ 
T^Za^ ^r^r^r^ wnrlc A Theory of Justice* His prin 

^In'T^i^iV twls ta^ 
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v*iat <xuld be cSalled a necoontractuallst line 
of thought; essentiAlly, justice inheres in 
institutions that allow fdbj, no circvinKcription 
of individual rights until^?lhe holders of those 
rights begin, in their exercise, to interfere 
with each other. If all parties to an agree- 
ment mutually ackncwledge a set of principles 
governing that agreenwnt, then fairness is achie- 
ved. The utilitarians differ In looking for 
the grestest possible total benefit; in their 
balancing of gain eund loss,* they oountenemoe 
situations in which there is no conceivable 
benefit to one (a slave, for instance) so long 
as there is a greater benefit for all. 

John W. ChapiTttn, "Justice and Fairness," in 
John W. aiapran iand Carl J. Friedrich, eds.. 
Nemos VI ; " justice (New York: Lieber-Athaarton, 
1963, 1974), pp. 147-170. ' \, 

, V 

Answering Rawls, Chapnan argues that the 
"Contract" Rawls proposes iLs too grounded in 
the idea of reciprocity, and that other oonsi- 
derations, need arA natural right, must be 
taken inore into acxxxmt. Historioally, Chap- 
man says, utilitaurianian was an advance on 
contractualian, because the latter called only 
for fairness in actual dealings, and was not 
concerned with the consequences of an agree- 
ment fairly entered into. Doth the concept of 
fairness, which Chapman equates with recipro- 
city, and the concept of justice, v^iich asses- 
ses the outcoties of 2|greements, must be kept 
in mind. Both concerns are rooted in the 
moral nature of personality, expressing a sense 
of what is owed to us as persons. 



IV; School Deseqiracyatipn eirri its Hrplertientation 



In the final section of the course , the problem 
of school desegregation vg«s examined in its histori- 
cal aspect — the background of the 1954 Brown deci- 
sion^-and in its current aspect — impieftei^tation of 
tne 1965 Racial liitolance Act under court order. 
While Massachusetts is unique in sane vreiys — school : 
desegregation was an issue here before the Civil Vfet, 
and the Racial Imbalance isct vg^s the first enactment 
of its k^id by a state legislature — in other vjays 
the state of school desegregation here is typical 
northern industrial states. Ttie stniggle against d^ . 
jure segregation in the south is allrbut over; mino(r~ 
ity meinbers in the major population centers now facie 
the seemingly intractable problem of de facto segrer 
gation, due as much to econcmic as to racial discriin- 
ination. The readings look into both Massachusetts! 
history and the larger national issue. \ 

15. Richard Kluger, Sinple Jijsticet The Histaory of 1 
Brcwn V. Board of Baucation and Black Americans 
Struggle for Equality (New York:/ Knopf , 1976).: 

Simple Justice is a thorough, lucid, highly i 
readable account of the events and personalities 
behind the Supreme Court's 1954 Brown v. jBoart^ . 
of Jducation decision holding segregation o£ 
schools unconstitutional. Kluger, a journalist, 
employs a dramatic structure 'in reoounting the ' 
concentrated effort of a sirall^ group of U/^PCP 
lawyers and their allies to bring about a basic 
social ch^inge through the courts. The book has 
weaknesses — southern society is nade to appear^ 
'somewhat one-dimensional ,v the eoononics of se- ^ 
gregation are not adequately , dealt with, and* 
Kluger's projections into the future are sketchy ^ 
particularly with regard to the now oenttal 
; issue of.de facto segregation — but this is a 



vivid acxxxint of the palitica of the pre -Brown 
period, of the dedication of the legal activista 
who made the case, and of tlte fruition of their 
labors • 

15a. Frank Levy, Northern Schcx)ls and Civil Rights: 
The Racial Ilrttolaoce Act of Massachusetts 
(Chicago: Markham Cb., 1971) • 

This study of the 1965 Act, itself in one 
sense part of the inplementation of Brown , pro- 
/ vides f ood for thought about the current Boston 
school controversy • Levy amasses statistical 
evidence to support his thesis that the Act, 
like most Civil Rights acts, was passed by t3x>3e 
legislators representing constituents rot dir- 
ectly affected by its inplementation; the in^^li- 
cation that school desegregation, or other civil- 
rights legislation affecting life in the Boston 
suburbs will be . hard or impossible to pass is 
clear* 

* 

15b. Leonard Levy and Douglas L. Jones, eds, Jim 
Crow in Boston; The Origin of the Separate but 
• Equal Doctrine (New York: Da Capo, 1^74). 

Boston schools were desegregated by law long 
before slavery itself was abolished in the 
United States. Lervy and Jones have collected 
basic documents surrounding the 1849 Roberts 
decision, which upheld segregation but v^ch was 
overturned by the Massachusetts legislature only 
six years later • In the introduction Levy points 
cut how the words of Massachusetts Chief JUstioe 
Lanuel Shaw in Itobert;s were used — tenuously— by 
the United States Supreme Ctourt in Plessy v. 
. Ferguson , the 1896 case which legitimized se- 
gregation in Ainerican public schools until 
1954. * 
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Derrick A. Bell, Jr., ed. Race aixl Raclan In 

^ (Boston: Uttle-Brown, 1973), pp. 
431—60d. , 

In format. Bell's is the typical law school 
casebook, enfAasizing, in the section chosen, 
the texts of a large nunber of appellate court 
opinions on the topic of school desegregaUon 
and equal educational opportunity. Hia reader 
will find both Brcwi decisions, ani the major ■ 
cases following Bnyi U, the implemantation 
decision that established the "with all deli- 
berate speed" standard for school desegrega- 
tion. This edition does rot include sane of 
the most Inportant decisions affecting the 
^ facto segregation controversy, on oases 
wvich have begun hav^ reached the higher 
courts since the date of pCiblication: San An- 
tonio Inde pendent School District v. RoaHm Tez. 
m 1973, Mililken V. Bradley , the l^r^-na:^ 
decision, and later oases. On the whole Bell's 
choices indicate the legal system's unwilling- 
ness to recognize iriiaqualities of wealth as the 
basic category in \^ch a good doal of the 
"desegregation" controversy should be consi- 
dered; he does, on the other hand, establish 
as separate topics northern school litigation 
after Brown and alternatives bo integrated 
education (discussing specifically the argu- 
ments between advocates for systematic inte- 
gration and supporters of ocitinunity^-caiitrolled - 
schools) . While the law of school desegrega- 
tion continues to be made, rendering any col- 
lection of cases such as Bell ' s quickly obso- 
lete, the reader will discover in the materials 
collected, here the background to, arri the 
basic vocabulary used in, the current liti- 
gation. 
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Isaiah Berlin, "Equality as an Ideal, " in Fred-^ 
erick A. Olafgon, ed.) Justice and Social Pblicv 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Spectrun, 1961) , pp. 
128-149. 

TJhe Browi decisipn of 1954 broke with previous 
Suptene Court doctrine in the field of public 
education by rejecting the idea that separate 
schools for blacks could be equal to those main- 
tained for the vAdte mjorit/. In this final 
selection the philosopher Isaiah Berlin grapp;Les 
with the problem whether the ideal of "equality" 
can be taken cut of the v^urious contexts in 
which it is discussed, in order to define it 
clearly. Berlin suggests that vMle there is 
general agreement^ that it is natural to treat 
each member of a class equally, unless there is 
Sufficient reason for not doirig so, two issues 
are left open: vihat constitutes sufficierit 
reason in a given case? aha v*«t class are the 
parties ooncemed se^ to be members of? At- 
tacks on inequality cane from tvgo directions: 
first, frcm a belief in the "natural rights" of 
individuals; and second, from a set of rational 
principles. The second is the more extensive 
point of view, as the definition of natural 
rights may be very limited; it may lead, for in- 
stance, to the view that with minimal require-, 
ments of equality individuals in society should 
be left to take advantage of another ^ conflic- 
ting ideal~liberty--to succeed or fail accor- 
ding to their individual characteristics • Ber- 
lin concludes that the corpatibilitif- of equality 
with other aims such as liberty is not deducible " 
frcm any general principles; instead, all ethi- 
cal and political systans arrive at ^ ccmpromise 
between the conflicting ideals. 
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FOREWORD 



The Boston Public Library is p:i^sed to. present 
a series of annotated reading gjiicie^as a follow-up 
to the lectures in its Learning Library Program, 
"Boston: An Urban Oomnunity." 

> 

The Library's program has been developed under 
the Cultural Institutions Program of the National 
Endownent for the Himanities (NEH) , a new national 
program whose purpose is to help libraries, museuns 
and other cultural institutions becane centers of - 
formal hunanities education for their cdrmunities. 
An advisory oonmittee, ccxtposed of outstanding 
scholars from academic institutions in the Boston 
area, assists in the selection of topics for the 
program's learning activities and helps recruit the 
teachers for it. , 

Sequences presented in the Program have been: 

V ■ . . 

"Bibles, Brahmins and Bosses: Leader sliip and 
the Boston Oatinunity" with n^cpnas O'Connor, 
A Professor of History, Boston College. 
February 3 - April 7, 1975. 

"Boston's Architecture: Fran FirSt Townhouse 
to New City Hall" with Gerald Bernstein, 
Professor of Art History, Brandeis Univer- 
sity. February 8 - March 29, 1975. 

~- "Family Life in Boston: Fran Colonial Times -to 

the Present" with Nancy. Oott, Professor of , 
History, Yale University. April 3 - 
May 22, 1975. ^ ^ 

"Shaping the Boston Landecape: Drumlins and 
Puddingstone" with George Lewis, Professor 
of Geography, Boston University. April 8 - 
May 27, 1975. 
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■'^ IWTRDOUCTION 

Few cities in the worad have had as much vgritten 
about them as Boston. Yet, like so many other 
cities, alix>st; nothing has been written about its 
geography, especially its physical geography. 

The initial settlemeant of Boston and its subse- 
quent expansion to metropolitan scalte over hundreds 
of square miles of eastern Massachusetts have been 
■ influenced by differences in loceil topography, by 
river courses and coastal features, by tidal marshes 
' and depth to bedrock, and by a variety of other char- 
acteristics of the Boston r^ion. 

• Man haS^ been oonstant;ly trying to adapt this 
land to his needs and in so doing, has greatly al- 
tered the original Boston" landscape in many ways. 
Hills have been leveled, bays and coves filled, rivers 
daraned, and ponds drained. The resident of today is 
often quite unaware -of the magnitude of these changes 
or "hew things used to look." 

, Otie references in this bibliography r^aresent the 
best of a lean selection that illuminates this shadoe^ 
and pobrly-kncwn aspect of Boston. 
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Crosby, Irving B. Boston Through the Mes . Boston: 
• Marshall Johes Canpany, 1928. 

A delightful book that contains in its nodest 
nunbear of pages (166) , more information ori Bos- ». 
ton's geology and gobmorphology than any • book 
. before or since. Tima has not^iitmed the luster 
of Crosby's brisk, readable essays, -This book ' 
ms intended for a reader who had neVer heard of 
such technical terros as "conglonerates" or 
"drunlins". Each essay is illustrated with 
photographs eind sketches. A few of the photo- 
graphs look cilmDst Victorian, and one fears 
that scnie scenes may have been drastically al- 
tered or destroi'ed since 1928. Crosby includes • 
a special section on "interesting localities" 
in Boston. Sane energetic Bostonian of the 
'70's should check them out tod^y to see how 
many l^ave survived. A substantial bibliography 
includes books and articles, mostly geological, ' 
available at that tiine. 

Laforge, Lawrence. - Geology of the Boston Area , 

Massachusetts . U.S. Geological Survey Bulletin 
839. Washington I U.S. Gdverrtnent Printing 
Office, 1932. 

Laforge 's description of Boston's bedrock 
geology and geomorphology is the most detailed 
and corplete aVailalple., This slim book is 
packed with infoTTOation about all the mdjor 
rock types found both within arri without the 
Boston Basin (shown on a map of the Boston area) . ^ 
as well as principal glacial features and sur- 
face materials (also shewn on a large-scale map) . 
The, book is illustrated by a large nuinber of 
photographs of various rock exposures, coastal 
features, esk^s, etc., seme of v^iich no longer 
exist. Occasional use of mineiral names will b6 
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difficult for a non-geologiat, but on the 
^ whole, Laforge will give the average person - 
a good underatancUng of .Boston's geology. .. 

Seaburg, olrl. Boaton daserved . Boston: Beaopn 
Press, 1971,. 

' •■ 

Seaburg's Bostcti Observed is an affectionate 
ana aneqdDtdl histoory of the "Athens of itew 
England." Hoping '^to serve greater Bostonians 
" somewhat as a fandly attic. . . , " the book is 

' " generously interlaced with prints, i^otos, and 
iT»norabilia* (6.g., a pictuise of the banner of 
the Boston Young Men's Total TVbstinence Society, 
1834, is included) . The text is eminently read- 
able and enter tairiiixj, portraying the large and 
the small events in the life of Boston and its 

• " citizenry. Between chapters are "interludes" 
of quot^tion^ frdm 'faroous eund forgotten sources 
^"oontartporary to each historical period the 
autlx)r describes. A dearth of naps is the 
book's major shortocming— just as street signs 
are absent from nany of Boston's thoroughfares. 
Scaburg incorrectly assumes that jLf the reader' ^ 
doesn't KnDW where tilings are, he ar. she doesn't 

- " belong there. ~ , • 

Shurtleff, Nathaniel B. . 4 'topograp hical and Histor- 
ical Description of Boston . Boston: Rodcwell 
an^ Churchill, City Printers, 1871.' ^ 

This solid, work, the "grand-<IWdy" of all 
books on Boston's geography, does just what its 
title suggests. In sane 690 pages, it covers 
the histcry of Boston (briefly), descriptions 
of the city by travelers^ (from William Wood in 
the seventeenth century on) , detailed accounts ^ 
of -boundary changes, ceneteries, bridges, aq^ia- 
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ducts, islands, taverns, and other intiesting 
buildings. Ihe harbor and its islands get con- 
siderably itore attention than they do today. 
Ihis is a very readable account, even packed 
"With facts as it is. Most of them contribute 
to a better understanding of the city. There 
are a nunber of excellent maps and city views. 
Nothing like this book has been produced before 
or since—and remarkably good a century later 1 

SrrcM, Edward Rcwa. The Rodfifce of Boston Bay . Bos- 
ton: -The Yankee Publishing Ccnpany, 1944. 

Edward Rowe Sncw is^. Boston Harbor. No 
contenporary Bostonian can match his vast know^ 
ledge of the harbor, its islands, lighthouses, 
shipwrecks, ghosts, or legends. This particular 
book contains many of his best stories about the 
bay as well as a detailed description of each of 
the islands and their forts. Governor's 'island, 
no longer existing, covers eleven pages. Snow 
then proceeds north and south of Boston to in- 
' elude descriptions of coastal features as far 
as Salem artd Scituate. The final chapters ^ 
treat twD of Sncw's favorite topics — Boston's 
lighthouses and her lightships. After his 
^ usual carefully docuiented history of each fea- 
ture, Sncw always has time for a stoiy or two. 

Thwing, Annie Haven. The' Crooked and Narrow Streets 
of the Ttown of Boston, 1630-l8^i . Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones Corpany, 1920. 

An extraordinary description of the history of 
Boston up to 1822 hung on the framework of its 
streets. The Boston of the book, is the. original 
Shawmut Peninsula up to ahd including the Neck. 
The town is divided \jp into five regions, and 
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each seption includes a detail^ map of the area. 
Each street is labeled vdth the one or more 
names vrtiich it may have had, and iirportant. 
taverns, mills, churches, forts, windndlls, 
etc. ^e noted. Each street is descr^Lbed in 
"Registry of Deeds" detail. "Hie layilig out, 
the allocation of lots sales and transfers, 
owners— nD detail is overlopked. School Street 
covers six pages. There cure a small number 
of illustrations and cin overwhelming index. 

Whitehill, Wfeilter Muir. Boston; A Typographical 
Histbry . Second Edition . Cambridge, The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 
1968. 

a This is the classic work on Bbstejn's geography 

familiar to most of today ' s- resident&v It vas 
~ undoubtedly inspired by Whitehill 's acgba4ntaiice_ 
with ttethaniel Shurtleff 's monutVEaital book sonie ^ 
90 years earlier (mentioned abov6) and upori^ 
which Whitehill draws upon occasion. This is a 
delightfully easy book to read, but have a street 
map on hand unless you are a Boston cab driver. 
Whitehill 's "noston'' includes only the original 
Shavamt Peninsula, aucynented by latiej: landfill. 
There are occasional nods to oidier parts of the 
city or^ neighboring municipalities. Unlike 
Shurtleff, this book is lavishly illustrate 
and rich in maps. There are no less than 116 
"figi\res," Special attenticffi is paid by I-Mte- 
hill to the conplcx history of land reclamation 
in Bosto;}, particularly in the Back Bay. White- 
hill should be your starting point in trying to 
conprehertd the Boston landscape. > 

(A paperback edition is available fron Harvard 
University Press.) 
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tThe Itoston l\il:)lic labiary is ploasod to present 
cries of annot-iited readitvi- quides ^as a follcv^-np 
to the lectures in its NTH roaming Library Prograiii, 
"Boston: An Lirb^m Conminity. 

The Library's prcxTrain Ms been developed under 
the Cultural Institutions Progran) of the National 
ICndowiicnt for the Himvinities (NLII) , a national pro- 
gram wix)so purfxDse is . to help libraries, museuns and 
other (Tultural institutions beconie centers c^f fomial • 
huivmi'ties alucational for tlieir camtunities. An 
advist:>ry Coinuttee, t:aiitx:)Sod of outstanding scholars 
frail acadanic institutions in the Boston area, as- 
sists in the sel€?ction of topics for the progrcun's 
learning activities and helps recruit the teachers 
for it. 

Sequences presented in the Program, have be^: 

• "Bibles, Rrahmins and Bosses: Leadership and 
the Boston Corniunity" with Thcinas O'Cbnnor, 
Professor of History, Boston College. 
February 3 April 7, 1975. 

"Boston's Architecture: From First Townhouse 
to New City Hall" with Gerald Bernstein, 
Professor of Art History, Brardeis Uni- 
versity. February 8 - March 29; 1975. 

. "Family Life in Boston: From Colonial Times 
to the Present" with Nancy Oott^ Profes- 
^90r of History, Yale University. ApriU3 - 
May 22, 1975. 
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"Shapint) the Boston Landscape : Drinnlins arvd 
Pudiinystone" with George Lewis, Professor 
of C^raphy, Dostor^ University. April 8 - 
May 27, 1975. 

"Revolutionary Boston: The Leaders and tlvs 
Issues, 1763-1789" witJ^ Richard Bushman, 
Professor of History, Boston University, 
Septoiiber^ 16 - Novaiiter 4, 1975.. 

"Culture aixi Its Conflicts: The I^xanple of 19th- 
century Boston" with Martin Green, Professor 
of English, Tufts University. Septaiibor 18 - 
Novanber 6, 1975. 

"Boston's Artisans of the 18th Ceiitury" with 
Wendy Cooper, Assistant Curator, American 
Decorative Arts, Museum of Fine Arts. 
November 13, 1975 - January 22, 1976. 

"Boston's Black letters: From Phil lis Wheatley 
to W.E.B. DuBois" with William Robinson, 
. Chaiman of Black Studies, Rhode Island 
Oolleqe, November 18, 1975 - January 13, -1976, 

"The. Qnertjinq Inrdcprants Boston" with Andrew 
Burn, Professor of Hii ry, Boston College. 
February 4 - March 31, 1976. 

"Frcr> Grass to Glass: A History of Boston's 
Architecture" with Gerald Bernste4ji, Pro- 
fessor of Art History, Brarrieis University. 
February 5 - March 25, 1976. 

"The American Revolution and the COnmon Man" " 
with Robert Gross, Professor of History and 
American Studies, ;^mherst College. 
April 6 - May 25, 1976. 



"Ihw, JusticG, and lacituYlity: Case Studies fray\ 
the toston i:\xpcrience" with Williain Davis, 
ProfosBor of Law arxi Urbtin Studies, M.I.T. 
A^>ril 8 - May. 21, 1976. 

-"[^aintiixj in Dc>sbc.:>n, 16701970" with Marqarct • 
Suppleo a^uth, Professor of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton University. Septeanber 14 - Noven^hxir 2, 
1976. / 

"After Strarxje Fjuit: Chancjinc^ literary T^ste 
in Post-World-War-Il Boston", with P. Albert 
Duhaniol, Profes^r'of Kncjlish, Boston Col- 
lecje. Septcniber ^16 - NoveiTtber 4,. 1976. 

"ln\aqes of Hoston: Writers' Views of the City" 
wi'th Robert Hollister, Professor of Urban 
Studies and Plannincj, M.I.T., Sopterter 18 - 
Novaiter 6, 1976. ^ 

"Growth and- DevelpjiTient in the Boston Metro- 
polis: The Union of Government and Fcononics- 
A Marriaqe of Qonvenience" with Dorvild Ijevi- 
tan. Professor of Public Administration, 
Suffolk University. November 16 „ 1976 - 
January 18, 1977. 

"From the Psalm l5ook to the vSymphony: Music in 
the Culture of Boston" with John 55wan, Lec- 
turer in English, Tuft's University. Novem-- 
ber* 18, 1976 - January, 27, 1977. 

"The Way We Really Live: Social Change in Metro- 
{X)litan Boston, Sinpe 1920" with Sam- Bass 
Warner, ,Jr., Professor o& History and Social 
Science, Boston University. February 3 - 
March 24, 1977. ' . . 
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Never tx?fo^;e in the history of niankird have so 
many fxx:>ple gcitherecl into one hunan settlernent a J 
they cto in today's metropolis. Boston in 1920 wJb a 
sottlaiient of four millions, today a place of si| and 
a half millions, • | 

Ntf/er befc^re- in human settlen)ents has work l^en 
s(3 easy, and a population so wealthy. Yet neverXe- 
fore has such a large proportion of a city's inhaJi- 
t/ints w::)rked for \vac7es outside of their homes. Never 
have so nvuiy wc^nen ventured so far beyorxJ their hones, 
and novojf nave huiiuns so easily and so consciously 
liniltcxl the nir\bor of pneir offspring. 

Unliko (virlior cities dxr metropolis is almost 
without fams; it is uniquely a place of machines. 
,Yot trws canopy four- fifths of the land. 

Novoj: before^^ve cit;y dwellers hpifen subject to 
such a sustained barrage of mes6age»Sfom strangers, 
yet most IBostonians can and do retregit into a pri- 
vacy whi^jji^fomerly was the privilege of the wealthi- 
ost few. - • 

No one of us can exjperience our metropplis in 
its entirety. It is to6 large (9,925 sq. miles) ard 
too jx^pulous. Our frequent paths to work*, shopping, 
visiting, and vacations give us a false sense of 
familiarity. Each one of us knows a Boston, or sev- 
eral Dos tons, very well, but none of us kncvte metro- 
{r)litan Boston. Indeed, our very familiarity with 
part of the settlement plays us false b^ause it 
scroet^s fraw us nviny of the behaviors and events 
\^ich bound our lives. 
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To inake the familiar strange is thus one iinpor- 
-V tant goal of this course. Our device vdll be to cast 
sane, of the most basic issues of the ccmnonplace life 
into the meteopolitan mould. . The subjects to be 
taken up are^ the family, jobs, nature, and the sym- 
bolic climate. . Jhe hope is to introduce people into 
the art of metropolitan watching; to share sane of 
the ^ pleasures which can be found in lookirg through 
such special glasses at the way v/e really live. 
• 

.THE DEFINITION OF METTpOPOLITAN BOSTON 

The most meanirtgful j^ef iiiitj.on of a hunan set-- 
tlanenl^ canes from answering jjie question of who in- 
X teracts i^ith wham. Who vfork ^ethe^x;, who buy and' 

,sell to^^ch other, ;\sho visit' together?^ A defini- 
tion which def ines a himan settl^p>ent ^Iri terms o^ who 
Vfork together has been discovered to .capture DrJst of 
the rest-of urban dwellers' social life, Tl^s, metro- 

-'politan Boston can be defined as the Boston^f com- 
nwters; Geographers call such a settlement the Daily 
Urban System. Such boundaries of the daily journeys 
to work contain within them not only tthe job life, 
bot shopping habits, vipiting rout^, and even the 
circulation of metropolitan newspapers and the list- 
enership of radio and television station^. 

For convenience of measurement the conmuting 
patterns of the nation are counted by counties. For 
Boston in 1960 and 1970 the counties str^h west 
to inplude Vbrdtester County, south to encompass all 
of Rhode Island, and north in New Hampshire heyond 

V Concord to Carroll County. Altogether our hunan set- 
tlement is a social and econonic system of twenty 
counties and three states. So defined it is one pf 
171 such metropo^tan areas in the continental United 
States. Its six and a half million ihhabitanti^ make 

^ it fifth most populous, behind New York (18,4lO,goo) , 
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Los /Vncjeles (10, 586, OCX)) , Chicago (8,260,000), and 
Ph-ilcidelphia (7,427,aX)). 'Fhis huqe settlement will 
be the focus of our inciuiries, and whenever possible 
data will be given for tl« metropolis as a v^le and 
for its coi^stituent countieJS. Those interested in 
the {X)SHlbilities of this -system of hui^ accounting 
shxild consult: U.vS. Departn^ei'it of Oomnerce, Regional 
Ecc:>n::iTuc Ana),ysis Division, "The BEA Econcniic TVreas: 
Structural Changes and Growtji, 1950-73," Survey ojf 
Current Business , 55 (NovaTiber, 1975) , 24-25, ancT 
Sam B^Ass Warner, Jr. and Sylvia Fleisch, "The Past . 
of lY^'lay's Present, A Social History of Metropolitan| 
Ami^rica 1960-1860," Journal. of U rl>^n History 3:1 ^ 
(Novoite, 197^) , 3-118. ' ^ 



FAMILIt^;' 

» Individuals make no more important decision in 
their lifetime thati whether to marry, when to marry, 
who to "marry, when to >pve children, and licw^ many 
children to have. Such /dec is ions, more than any 
others, determine one'slsocial and econcmic life. 
In the aggre^ate^ these iiiHions of individual choices- 
alter the nietropolis. p^y influence wage Revels, 
cause some places to grfyw, others to languii^h, and 
tliey create all imnner of fluctuations in depends 
for goods and' services. The family is thus an impor- 
tant factor in the building of the metropolis as 
well, as being strongly influenced by tl'^e conditions 
of the metropolis itself. During the past half cen- 
tury Dostonicins -have both hurried to the altar and 
postponed nm'riage, they have at times limited, and 
other tiit>es ext>anded their families. Within the 
family itself roles have changed a great deal as well. 

An English book, ba'sed on a survey and history 
of metropolitan London ^ stresses changes in the eco- 
ncnry as the cai^se of alternations in nxxJern family 



life* Michae* Youog ^ Peter Willn^ott, The S yurie- 
trical Family (London, 1972, New York, PantHeSh, 
1974) , roc\c\ especially chajbtg^s 1-3. An Aii^jrican 
survey, Petex Gabriel Filene, Hiny/Her Se lf, Vex Rples 
in ^1fx^ern Aii^erica (New York, Harccxirt, Brace Jovano- 
vTch, 1974) , Part TI, sees alterations in family life 
frail the perspective of changes in attitudes. 

While readint^ those l:xx>ks Consider your own ^ 
family decisions to imrry or to 3tay sirxjle, to have 
children, eind how iiuny. Did yo(ir decisions differ 
frail your pcirents' or tjtio^e of yoiir frieixis? Which 
family decisions are imUo by huslvind^ or wife? Gin 
any be said to bo iivxle jointly? Can you say why you 
nvide each decision? Oiri you think why so n^y Bos- 
tonians of wh^itevex race or religion iivide similai: 
decisionis at similar times? 

For further readincj the toston 1^1 ic Library 
Staff arxi Lynn Weiner have prepared a useful biblio- 
graphy: &>stonr An Urban OoiTiunityy Famil y Life in 
Bos ton: Fran Colo nial Ti^^e s to the P resent (Boston 
, Pi35ric Library, 1976) . ' 

JOBS 

Most of, us must take the economy as yje find It. 
ye seek olaces anxytcj those which are' of fered and 
heithoj: nOfX) xY^r expect to axercise any control over 
^even oiir sJivill corner of the metropolitan ecoroiiy. 
air job jx:>wer is only the power to uyove. We stay at 
a job, or go to apother. We find a place within th^ 
metT.x){.x)lis, or we leave. 

Thi§ pervasive -sonce of power lessness encoiirages 
-a retreat into the posture of ignorance. The eoo- 

nc:xny, and oc^onanic tx:>licy, are the property of busi- 
^nesanen, union leaders, qoverrwent officials, an^J 

professional!* econc^nists. " Yet no aspect of the metro- 



polis is better known, nx)re thoroughly and cx)ntin- 
uously studied, and, more effectively dinplified by 
theory than the econonty. We know a great deal more 
about the vvorkings of the Boston econcnry than we do 
atout i^e behavior of faniilios, the interactions of 
the inetro^x^litan eooloqies, or the effects upon human 
life pf the waves of media messages which now wash 
over us. 

Q^mx^n sense and everyday experience bring out 
the piost ijiiportant cjuestions. The memories of our 
older ciLizens t;ell us that we are living in a much 
;-ichcr place th^ the Boston of half a century ago, . 
A drive fniii dc^town Boston through Roxbury to. Mil- 
ton and down^ to New Bedford ifeveals bo t-h the" per serial 
and qeofrapMcalr distribution of that wealth. Though 
all are richer tcxiay than their counterparts in 192a, 
the fxxM', tlie niiddl ing, and' the wealthy have same 
relative sh.\res pf the region's income as they \^ad 
fifty ymrs ago.. The ciistribution of incone has not 
cliaiY^txl. ./The pie Is bigger, but it's sliced the. 
rvTitx? we^y. [Despite suburb^inization, the geographic 
places of the [xxxv , the middling, and 'the wealthy 
are also the some. 'lt)day, as in 1920, the mstrppolis 
\\c^s a core of fx-^verty, a ring^of affluences .and' q 
ver>' largo !x?.ci!)hery of low wage jobs ard low inocDes. 
Only the place names have been changed through sub- 
urlxmization. The fact that we riever come across 
miles of fanns, a steel mill, a ooal nune, or an oil 
derrick tol Is us that wo must prosper by cjur labor . 
a^no, u)t by harvesting natutal resources. Finally, 
the (x:)lunns of state!?' ^ind federal government news in 
every day's nwsui^xir tell us, ours is a [Sublic eco- 
rx^TV rx')t a private one. Whoever owns wt^t, we de- 
(Xinti, tc^ a dcnrrcH.^ untliinkable fifty years ago, on 
<foverTinont for- Ix^tia production and a>nsinption. 

Many of the professional econoniist's C|uesti6ns . 
ab^it the i Lmctihhinq of a nx^tro].)olitx\n econany can 



be.askocl of individual job expjerience. In your line 
of work are people paid the satn>e throughout the me,tro~ 
politan region? Could you nv}fie much better money if 
you left for soive other part /of tJ^e United States? 
Do you ever think of tciking up saiie different line of 
v^rk? Dpps your f inn, office, store, university, or 
-hospital do the same thlncjs it did ten or twentey 
years ago? liow rainy of your firm's customers and 
Suppliers cawe fran the n)etroiX)litan region, Ikjw nuny 
frcm beyoncl? Did your employer hire^ f 'keep 
on the saine number of [xx:)plc during ti^ recession of 
the pcxst three years? 

l£it|us ooncenLr-ate on shifts in tSp location of 
jobs, vvo^^ers, and. earnings since 1920$ To place 
that nvitarial in the relevant setting of [Boston's 
role in! the national economy one should consult Rob^ 
ert W* f\isen^ienger, Th e Dynamics of Growth in N e^/ 
Krig 1 and ' s rkx >noniy (Mickilotown, Cbnn., Wesleyan Univ. 
^^ress, 19G7) , es(^ecially chapters 2 and 8, 'Ihose 
lht(^03t(X.l In the theory which lies behind Eison^ 
PK^ntier's amlysls can fihd it in Paul A, Samuelson, 
"IntcrnitioKkil Trade and the J*>gua ligation of Factor 
Prices," The Kcx>nomlc Journal; 58 (June, 1948), 163- 
184. — - 

The collapse of tJ^c New England eoonarty after 
Wc:)rld War I spurred ccononusts to diagnose the re^ 
g ion's Ills and to prescribe for its cure. A very 
useful i^jludo to tl^ose works was prepared on the occa^ 
-sion of the ],aunchiiKi of yet c^nother study: iNew Eng- 
land i:eT:)nc:fiuc Research Fpiinlation, Review of Regional 
•Ea)r onic Ros ocir ch viril Platuiing on New. England (U.S . 
Di.^fvirb^iont n\' Coiiridrce, WashirxjbCMi, 196^) , es[xx:ially 
I-Vorott vF. Burt, vlr.; "Task ForcQ Re{X)rt A Survey 
' (if F^osoaT'c:h on ihc Population, U'tor Force, Hnploy- 
iTK>nt, Tncano, awl Ixluratlori in Nov^; Mn'jlnrtK" ^ 



Taken as a .group these studies ccmpose a history 
of th*" metropolitan economy since 1920. What follows 
is a selection firranged in chronological order. The 
studies thus show botli the concerns of their . tijiie^ . 
and tAo fashionable rer^edieg of their day. 

■■ The SQf ies becjins wiU\ Very detailed descriptive 
studies which take up everythiixj from bargain basatient 
retailing to the shortage of hydroelectric ^Dwer. Of 
particular interest is the estiiiute of the distribu- 
tion of personal incane by county based on the 1926 
incai^ tax returns. -This last appears in the Conne r- 
cial Stjructurp vokine^^f Charles E. Artntin, COiUDercIal 
Strugtur^' oTNew l-ngland (U.S, Deparbiieht of Coimierce, 
nomestic Con ii^erce~Beri e s 126 , Washington, 1929) , and 
• Its coinjjc-inion volunio, Ciiarles E. Artnian, In.iustrial 
Structure of New llnglanci (U.S. Departiflent of Connierce, 
S^V^TTcTSTiTierceSerLGS »28, Washii-igton, 1930)-. 



- /American GeairapMcal Society, Nej^M^rKjl^^ 
Prostjoct: 1933 (Spgclal j\iblication ^ 16, Now York, 
T9T3) . "This vol Luiie ofxjn? what Jvis becorae a classic 
division aiiibn] th:)se prescribing for tlie improvenient 
of New Enilanl'.s ecx5non>y.' One side arques for imi- 
tiition of successes in hiqh tef.'hncblogy econcnies y 
which have apt>earod elsewhere in the United States. 
In tliose years the call was for imss production in- 
dustries, like the autoiTiDbile, artjued'by Edward A. 
Filono. The other sitle his always stressed concen- 
tration on syxiciaUzal products which reqvure high 
t(x'htncTal tixBlity for their execution, much skilled 
latof, and h^txi fully lifttle ccnit>etition ,f rem other 
riMions. Here Jmos Truslow Adams argues- fran New 
EniLuxl's loni tradition of success in makinq a wide 
ramie of hiqh quality pralucts. 

Throe stuLlicis, much imn-? advanced in econaiiic 
nvisoiiim than th(vir pr(x.l(X-ossors, issucxl fortli 
h em tlic i\)st-V'^orld-W.u--II collapse of -the New V,n\- 
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laixi ^ecorxm^* These were the years of the final 
flei^^ise' af Kew EnglancJ textiles and heavy blows to the 
shoe trMel They precexlo the reqion's ciddiction to 
Wcirfare anil anikin^ts. Council of Ecoroiiic Advisers, 
ComnittGe hn the New Enyland lOcoiTmy,, The Mew England 
" Econaiy/ Jlifoshinqt(.:)n, vluly, 1951), calls for an inte- 
cTrated^^eel mill and action to reduce electricity 
cos ts . Seyiixxir 'E • UexYr i s , The Fxjonntiucs of New Eng- 
land, A Case .^tul y of an OJder Area (CaEibridqe, Har- 
vard U.n\v» Pi'ess, 1952) . Harris was a n>embar of the 
Council and its study qrcxips. He lays more stress 
than they on the dryinc) up of New Encjland's sources 
of cheiip iimitfrant kibor. Arthur A. Bright, vTr. 
^ anti Georc'ie II. U is , cxis . , The P>coi>c nuc State of New 
Kn(Ljland (Ccnuut teG on New Englancl of the Natioml 
.iT^innimc] A.^sociation, Now Haven, Conn.,\l954, Re- 
printoc^bin 2 volumes in 1970). An excellent descrip- 
tive suinruir^y; rt tokos the diversification side of 
tiio classic vircTunx'^u . Detailct.1 research ^^apers for 
each chat)ter exist: in the libra.ry of the Federal 
Ro<5e-rVo IVink of I^oston, 

H. r. EsLill, NwJ[->jqj.;^^ A S ti dy in' Industrial 
(N(-W York^Praarer,"^ 19661^ ^hows the cf- 
^ fcx^ts (^f the Cold War on thiy {xxst-^1945 ecx:)rKiily. It 
•fvis el q<.x-xiraphie- fcvus which iixlicates .what the 
!V.)stxui inotroix:*! is' Maimx^ cuxl wk-it "it lost. ' 

All tlio aLxr^ve syndics wncontra'te oi\ the role 
of innnuf.acturirvi vis the key to tH'o rcxjion's pros{x\r- 
ity* • If Ivis Ixvonx;^ nt)re' .ml uyjix? clear, lxwvai% 
t.Kit Ijov(n^m^nt scr\ri(,-'es, activities like health 
•j-aro, (xlucat'ion, arxl business <.X)nsai ting, are the 
fastest qrowLivi virti'vities in Uio t'-c.xiiion. A nt^v do- 
Ix^ito his thus.issiuxl forth, a delxite l^etwen those 
■ wl-v) 'st.-^e manutactui'cs as still the rcx)t of prosjxu-ity * 
aixl tliose wIk) i^mII for closer attention to services 
Mr>d qover'niM(,"*nt . The ik^v fx^int ot vi(}w a[^|xvirs in: 
vloirU Coinni s'sic^n on IVxIimmI I^isc^ Conversi(Mi, Servicx"^ 



A Seclpr Growt h: Its Inplifcations for ' the Massachusetts ; 

House, inc. for the Ggninonwealth of Mass., Boston, , 
April, 1975). . Bennfett Htirrison, Thq Economic Develop- - . 
mept of 'Massachi-isetts (Report to Uio Joint Cannittee 
.ot\ raiiTierce and Ixxbor, Mass. 'State Legislature, Bos- 
\xm, Novaiib^, 1974) . Chapter 2 outlines the current 
my-ths widely ho ki by busiftessineii and politicians^ 
cflpout the state's ooohcrTy.' " Neither group seenns to 
^at'tertl to tlie contents of tixj bibl iocjraphy^ given 
above. i; 



■ \ ■ " ^"NATURE 

airVec-ont public concern fdr'the condition of 
{)lants, aniiivils, and birds i'n the city wears two' 
as[xx^ts. "Onc.nvtnifests' itself in public health jnea- 

'silres to- clean up the water and air.,, the otlier pur- . 
(x:»seslv new st:i>le of i^rban Tivinci; it urtjes city 
dwolllrs to c'l-uiincjo their attitude tcward the natural 
life which surrounls thcwi • in the n^tropoUs. Both 

'have "their" iur^ediate oriqinp in th^-wri^tings of ■ 
Rachel drsbn. • ■ , 

• The pH-iblic health attack was best ^pre'^nted h\ 

* her 5^ ihatt- Spring, first pi±>lislK!d in<i962. In thaf^^- 
book she biult her case against^ the use .of*4*)fr, by 
aii^jloyincj the concept of a food chain in which the . . 
insectdcide which killed ^,the bucjs.beciinie,. a dantjer to, - 

hujijah life'iiy being concentrated . in a succession of, 
organism's, the last one of whicyh might be m^.' 
.Through the cx^ngepts of ctiiC' food chain and the ec<>- ^ ^ 
locjies .of piiinds and taniis she was able t(^ logi'cally 
cor\n(K:t damjors tx) the health, of huiiians with thi-eats ^. ' 
to bird ami fish life. „ / ' , 

Inmenso difficulties prevent us 'fW maPdng many 

• such kxiicral Unks between. the cdhdition of plants, - , 
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aninals, and birds in the metixjp^lis and tlvi health 
of its residents. Most of Boston's fartt^s are in the; 
South, Midwest, and Pacific coast. The sheer size of 
the metropolis, the multiplicity of its ecologies, 
and tJie seeninq infinity of its intakes apd outputs 
make reasoning about metropolitan biologic interac- 
tions very difficult. For instance, although statis- 
tics show urban dwellers suffer a higher incidence 
of ccincer than suburbanites and country dwellers, ho 
one. can estiniate the degree to which these differ- 
ences s tan from air pollution, cigarette siTckinq, in- 
dustrial hazcirds, or factors as yet conpletely un- 
detected. The comparative lack of research into 
such eooloqical questions' (by contrast to ths sus- 
^^inod jftforts iA econcmic research) continues oiur 
ignorogS^. • ^ . 

Yet enviromientol untiertakincjs go forward, and 
public programs have multiplied since Ms. Carson's " 
\xx)k. The work proceeds accc:)rding to the lotjic of 
previously successful put^iic health campaigns. By ' 
this reasoning if one discovers an unusually high 
incidence of disease and death in a place'^'one under- 
takes to clean up its envirorrient. By naking sure 
that the water is fresh, the air pure, the streets 
and houses clean, the factories safe, an! the food 
uncontaminated, one hopes to have broken the chains 
causing disease and death, even though those chains 
may be oinknown. Such a public healtli strategy has . 
worked well in the past. Aiiasa B. Ford, Urban Health 
i n America (New York, Qxforx:!, '1976) has written a ~ 
cjood survey of the current hietropolitian health situa- 
tion and its possible renedies. ' 

It' IS doubtful if sewers, water purification, 
and emission controls would have fourd their' present-. 
Iwels of public support" had they depended solely .on 
he°alth arguTients. A cultural .movenrient urging city I; 
dwellers to enter intxr new relationships with nature, 



" has captured the public iinaqination ard given energy 
to inany projects in-vadditioii to pipes and anoke col- 
lectors. Ms. Ccirson's nature writings, 'especially 
the beautiful The vSea Arourxl Us (1951)', stimulatecj • - 
the revival of interest in' nature observation cU>d 
the co,nservation of wild spaces. For those in teres-* 
ted in an intelle(?tual history, Donald Flesniiirj has 
written a brilliant account, '"'The Roots of the New ^ 
Conservation Movonent," P erspecJ:ives in America n jtis- 
tory, 6 (1972), 7-51. t , ' 

This cultural novoi^ent doiunds as its ui^tinv^te • 
cjoal Uie conscious maiviqGrient of all the land within 
the iftetropolis sc;) that native wild ecologi^, qarc^'eh- 
ed and faniKxi s{>aces, and totally urbanils^! ai^eas can 
coexist for the enjoyn^ent and for the safety of the 
metji:x:)i:x3li tin human fXDpulation. The control of land 
is the Ct^mtral fiolitical action of the nx)veiTient, . 
Since J and is a scarce resource in a metropolis, such 
actions inevitably hrirui high tejnperatiure politics to 
city, town, state, arid ^federal qovenments! Given 
thQ uncxfual distribution of incane among c;ity ciwel-' 
lers, this land politics necessarily encjenders class 
conflicts. ITnclerst^iindiiig^ will be aided by a review 
of Boston's metropolitan land politics and policies 
since the 192iD*s. As a background to this, history 
tlie followintj are useful: Seymour I, 'Ibll, 'ihe Zoned 
American (New.Jti'ork, 1969) ,) Bureau of Regional Plan- 
rung^ Mass. DopartiT^ent of C3oiTTiiunity Affairs, Enabling 
Legisl ation for Planning and Zoning, Stt^y Re port No. 
2, Municipal Planning anrl Subdivisio n (Boston, Febru- 
ary, 1^73); Conference on EnvironiT>ental Qu£ility and 
Sqciar Justice, WDcxistock,"^ Illinois, 1,972, Environ*- 
rtjelYtal Quali ty and Socia l Justice in Ur ban ^neric^ 
(James . Noel Siiiith, ed., Vtasliington, 1974) especially 
tl>e article by Peter Marcuse, -"Conservation for 
Whori?",- pp. 17-36.. ' / 



Given the imperf^t state of our kncwledge no 
authoritative survey of changes in the Boston inetro- 




poll tan ^ology is possible. What can be offered is 
. a ^es of books and articles by scientists and ol>- 
s^rfhs^of nature which open up the topic araJ offer 
reader tlie. enjoyments of a' heightened oonscious- 
ness of the world of metropolitan nature in which he 
■ lives. 

In oorjsideriixj the topic of metropolitan nature 
a number of quesUons m^y be useful. One might ask 
oneself vjhy anyone should swim in the lower Charles' 
River? Is the oondiUon of the plants, animals and- 
birds in your neighborhood any kind of measure of 
hinmn health in that neighborhood? How many acres of 
. wild land do you and ycM family or friends use in a 
year? is.it beach, forest, weUand, open fields? 
I8 thoi-e a special clas^, racial and age oatipositiori 
/tx> th^:Crane•« Be'ach crowd on a hot Sunday? Are - / 
*-the open. spacer of the. metropolis merely another 
amenity,_like the lawns in the suburbs1> If Boston's 
10,'CXX)^ square mites of metropolitan lard were all^ 
^Uke Beacon 'Hill; what sort of hiinan Impoverishnent 
would it be? . •• 
' " - 

Ihe best introductory book setting forth hDw 
•ecoloqifcal scientists -see thp city today is, Thcmaff 
R. Detwyler and Melvin G. Marcus, Urbanization a nd 

the Environn^ent (Scituate; Mass., Dujcbury Press, ' 

19/2) , Or one might prefer to start with a bit more ' 
fXDpulai? book: John Rublowsky, Nature in th e City . 
(New York, Basic Books, 1967) . Eugene P. Odun'; "The 
Strategy of Ecosystem Development, " Science 164 
(April 18, 1969), 262-270, has written an excellent 
article setting forth the theory of ecosystans in 
lai-Kjuage which a patient layman can understand. Ihe 
best ref er-ence to tlie natural history literature 
which an amateur Mght want to cJonsult is: Don Gill 
- and Penelope Bonnet t:, Nature in the Urban l andscape. 
A_ Study of City Ecosystans (BaltWp, ^ 
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I3ecause the Boston metropolis is like all nodern 
inetjTO^x^lises, so larqc, and becaute it is so often 
exporiencal in autonvobil^ trips, one nuqht wish to 
qet a general overview of its'qeoloqy and ecx)logical 
sub-ara^s, 'rhere are several excellent guides t Neil 
Jorqenson; A Guide to New EnqlaixVs Landscape (ftarre, 
Mass,, air re; 1971); and, Betty Flanders Thonson, 
'Vhe Ch^in gincj Face of New ring land (New York, Maanillan, 
1958),' Clifford A. Kaye, 'fhe Geology and Early His- 
tory of the nc:)ston Area of Massachusetts, A Bicen-^ 
teimial At^proach ( Geolocjical Surve y Bul letin #1476 , 
Washii>qton, G. P.O., 1976) is a chaming geology 
lossc^i^. Alsc) Michael Conzen and George K. Lo^is 
luve r tK^ently written an excellent E3oston geography 
which caiibines the physical, social and eoonoiuc 
ch^iracter of the inner metropolis: Boston: A Geo - ■ 
g raphical IX^rtrait (Outihridge, Baliincjer, 1976) . 
Finally, the Boston RarlevelopDent.AutlvjritY has just 
ixiblished an excellent illustrated plan for the city's 
oi^en spaces; Bosto n's Urb an Wilds (Boston, Septoiiber, 
1976). 

Trees and Plants 

Ncmcry M. Page and Riqhard W. Weaver, Jr., Wi Id 
Plants in th^ City (New York, 1975) . A vonderful , 
Illustrated cjuidetxx^k shcwincj Boston's weeds in the 
vacant J.ots and eoolocjical niches Of the city. 
Themis S. Elias arxl Howard S.- Irwin. "Urban Treee." 
Scientific American 235:5 (Novanber, 1976) pp. HO 
TT8^ U.S. Departirient of the Interior, National Park 
Service, Plants/Peo ple/ and Enviromivental Quality 
-(Cary O. Robinette, od. , l^Jashington, G. P.O., 1972)- 
Jan^es A. s'chnid, Urban Vegetation, A Review and Chi- 
caijo.Case Stud y ^University of Chicago, Dept. of 
.Gocx]raphy, Research Paper #1 61, Chicago, 1975) . ^ 
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1973).. .William B. Jackson, "Fcxxl itibTtsof Eialtijiore, 
MaryJaiva,- Cats in {to la t ion to Rat I\:)pul|itions, " Jour- 
♦'^L^l_i;0^»5?i!Pj23y' 32 (Ntjv«nho.r, 1951), 458-461. ~Dar^ 
rell I,, Cauloy anil J<:mx;s R. Schinner, "Tho Cincinnati ^ 
RaccxxMis," N.->ti.iral Histo ry 82 (Novoita, 1973) , 58- 
(lO, and Mol\7i.n D. IkitWay, "Iteploqy of City Scjuir- 
f-els," saim,^ issue of N;lturaJJ_Iistor^ pp. 61-62. 



Birds 



Aolt ed 10\ Gets, "The Ne\v 'IV)wn pird Qiiadrillo, " 
!^lt:HLl\Ll'i?iiia' ^3 (Juno/jLLly, , 1974) , 54-60. Ch:xrles 
1\ HxlOTtt, "Clvii-Kjes in Bird Life in Canil^ridge, Mass. 
fRXTi I86T>to 1964," Aiik 91 (Januiry, 1974), 151-160. 
'Voxry Conifx^rt'z, "S(:iTitrT5bso.rvations on tho Feral Pid- 
c|/xm in lontbn," njrd_ Study 4.(1957), 2-13. !). SLmniers- 
Smith, Tl^ilijll'i^.i?!^!^ (U:>ndon,..1963) . For those 
vAxy at e not riw tirbarpairdvsra^chers, biit would like 
to .the Q.)\{et.-njitGnt Bcxikstoro in the basement of the 
Keniw-ily Center Iwd Is a [:3^\rophlet wliich should do for 
one's b.ickyard: IMb nines ami petei" A. Anast<isi» 
LiL^y i'nxt_ City ■ (Wa phi ckj ton , 1*973 ) 

The test teiiimirfT field gui^de which cjives a^ll r 
the birds t^eftidont in and , visiting tJie nietrotx)litan re- 
gion is: ClMndlor S.'Robbins, Uertel Bnmn, art] Her- 
bi>rt S; Zini, Hi£ds of North Aiiierica tNc?w York, \1^6) '. ^ 

Water . - • -^ 

. " , ' I 

-~>.,^)ss. Dir/ision of Vkxter Resoui-c^, C^roundwater 
' Ilk -f ^Tl^illl'^i^ tc^lJil^ in Massach usetts ( Doston/TF76T; 
Nev l-ajlarxf River rvjsins Catimission, Report of the 
SQutiu -a stern Fi;xjl .ind St udy ( Ifes ton , Decaiibor , 
T975), ~'^i^ii^i:y^„RSli2Ii\iJM^ and 'detailed volumes, 
esp<v ia 1 1 y Bos ton Ma tvojX) 1 1 t.a n jrl ciiming 7J^?a Re|&ort . - . 
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SYMBOLIC . CLIMATE 

Of aU thiB oddities of our n^tropolitan exist- 
ence none is more strancje than the int^lart^e between 
talkers and listeners* In our hxxmn settlement, un- 
like all before it, few streak, and many listen. 

The essenc:e of a city is, and always has. been, 
cxtniiunications. Thp first cities in history were 
market places where people periodically came to ex- 
change cpods and gossio* The camvercial, political, 
and social advantage off being near many people gave 
rise to the crowding of >ouses about tJxe imrket* 
FVen such nc^elties as the telephone ai-kd the auto- 
nx:)bile continue such {.>attems of a central density 
of traffic. The higher wage levels of the inner 
rincj of^toston counties reflect the greater ease airJ 
greater intensity of ccmnunications in these areas 
as opposed to the outer, low wage, periphery. 

'Itie oddity .of our humcin settlement comes thus, 
not froTi autorobiles and telephones, ^ but frcm a 
different quarter: the n^edia. Never have humans 
lived within such an imiiense cloud of one-way mes- 
sages. Newsjxipers, iragazines, radio, ard television 
blanket the n^etropqlis* witfi a ceaseless flow of oont- 
n\ercial and govermental messages. Just as we are , 
born and die ifi sui;ishine and rain, go we live out 
-our lives in a climate of one-way messages. In our 
iT>etropolis a few speak and nany listen, or make an 
effort not tQ listen.' 

The consecjuences for harian 'life of sucJh an en- 
virorment are inperfec'tly undgrstpod. ' Unlike the ^ 
econcniy, or even the na^ui:^ai|y|fc/ijx3finent, little 
theory and only fragrtfented datifii exist. The conpla- 
cent see the media clin^te as insignificant, .a harmr 
less fiLling of the empty spaces -of people's^ time 
witji music, storie?, and sports, a ^ mere bringing into 
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the hon^e of enter tairmeaits formerly oonf ijied to the 
city's theaters, taverns, and stadia. The anxious 
see the media as an engine o^ oonniercial and govern- 
ment fashions which oorrgdes the traditional values 
of the society, and melts the social glue which sus- 
tains cxxr hir^nity. . 

Consider for a momant the followir»3 correlation. 
Historically the rise in volume of media nvessages ard 
the rise of modern metropolitan .settlement have ac- 
ocmpanied the extraordinary ability of the modern 
state to mobilize its population for war. In our own 
cxxintry the symbolic climate has turned lethal with 
incr^sintj frequency; 1918-19 (Wbrld War I) , 1941-45 
(World War II) , 195053 (Korean War) , 1965-73 (Viet- 
nam V*u:) . Formerly the United States it was im- 
possible to get so many Americans to agree to head in 
^ny One direction. In recent years too, groups witlr- 
in the-^society have atteinpted direct attacks on the 
syntolic cliinate which they' contend is destructive 
to their existence. Blacks and wcmen have been at 
the forefront of such campaigns. 

* 

• Ihe minor camiercial effects of the symbolic 
climate £ire^ most continuously* monitored and best 
known- Scholars l-iave moved beyond iint^iate market • 
research, th^- question of what it ^takes' to get sane- 
one to shift frai) buying TIDt; to buying ALL, to quesr- 
tions of .hcv/ the media change more significant be- 
havior. The best opinion today 'suggests a two--stage 
proce'fes whereby the values^ and attitiides of ^11 
groups interact with the suggestions of the media. 

For exanple, for a doctor to^ change his method 
of treatnvent/ or for a farlrvSr to adopt a new prac^ . 
tice, first the media suggest and then the listen^ 
or r^»der seeks the opinion of his friends and ool- - 
leag^ies. If the receiver of .the. n^edia ^ suggestion re- 
ceives validation and ap)piroval frai^ his group, he 
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s...,rch an.1 the nviqo "^ -^'^ "''Y' the ton ) 

■<:5(HiK^ Rviqqostions, liKe w.xr, ^<-«" ^^-^ 
, 'i ly Uu-ov.\qh the sysU3U them otJiors. 

The -Tbst useful-' txxok I fu.vc . f ourxl which Pj;';^^^^_ 

■ r«;i^Cm^??SYT5^t:vK!n l.hos(! who see the eunenc 5yi 

.jc^i b (l^)ston, IV ^ f artistic ijiviqinaUon, 

197SV, ■ ■ ' V 

,n Uu,*ii»l qMcraUy aboit tho-sy..>toUc climate 
^,l;;h"v«, Uvejit „uc,ht weU^6 - J,ou.-U ... 

arvl "heroines like yon m a^xiarance ancl btyie, 



\S'^^ tlffc'ferent froni ^^x)l\ in tl^ir values ard attitudes? 

- The topic is inn)ense. a;id xt- would be impossible" 

brief ly to cx^ver nuiny dir\einsions of sutih a subject. 
. Vte can, howevdr, iTiako a start witi) one dimension, ana 
.thereby 'enjoy tJvr fruits seeiftcroiir iiwLropoUtan 
^Ufo 4n ssXiii aiX)thm^ way. subject of the media 

is like tJie (K::ori!!:«TiY ^i:l-.that^^Lt Aiihcerns .a,,n*^tropolir 
. /Uin.xeqion,siot in^a n^tioD3il of .our 

I' < symlplic dimatp; liKQ-qiit" econanyV .has itS orig;ins 
: - outside £lio- l^oeton- me.tx^rx:):t,iS ; ' \^ listen to, read , 

tb>i,; jmt] ;ard ^ixjnl^idlf^tJ- wi tli national messages . - 
. 'Sinc:*-^ w<^"ii?hci|x^ tJiecei in'oaifniOn they make a good place 
• to beqin «6ur -obsetvations. 



! . • .■ Specifically, we might axanune the chan^itKj ad- 
vot'ti^^nents ahi fiction of . imss national nx^gazinofe 
from t-hc\<-wejities to the pres<?nt. The similarities 
anrl differences botw-en the fiction ard the ads will 
hd Wi^tchtxi. Our ge^or^l tiuestioo should be: What 
sprt of a life are uxrt \m<^s ntujazipes portrayiixj as • 
lixxlern metxc^x^itan Ufd? Sjoecial attention should 
bo i)aid to the differmces in the presentati6rt of • 
iTK-^n*s''and vvonon'S- rales. 

. .Since so nvifiy medm mossaq(/s are ♦rraqnients , only 
Fv\rtially develo^^G^'^ slt>rio^^, slight, and even' contra/ 
dictory 3uqc)estions, Wte yards tsick is required 
against which tx> hold Phe rmterial. . We need to mea- 
sm^e dfYfev^encos aironcy stories, and ch^mges since 
19^>. Pho measure- should be a^ tried one: we cafi. t>old 
one Story aciainst .\tpther. The yfti'dstick miqht be a 
novel which by cojmr)i^ cx^nsent is* thought to represent 
an accurate [.xvrtrait of- some ns{xx^ts of- twentieth cen- 
tur-y metrQtX)litah life: F.; Scott Fitzgerald's The 
Great Gatsby (1925). ' ' • ^ \ 

r n consider Fit zi lera 1« • s\stoi;y one- m iqht '^be^ 
gin by askinq .tlio a-UTK/i^H-t of cju^txcns ^one asks of 




any city* What is the physical artl social ^$hap^ of 
PitzqeraldVs New/ York? How do ':thQ\characte^^ make, 
their money? I'lhat arei' bhfe intends -arri wcn^en's r*>Xe9? 

'..What (to j;ich people and *^t dp orclinary people do? 
Wh^it do they seek ih life? More specif icqiUy^, *^t 
does^Gatsby. seek ip D^xidy Buchanar<? ' Why is Tm^ 

. I^ic^ulnan receding kinky racist lit€jratur6? What is 
Uie basis upon which Nick G^rro^y builds his moral 
criticism of the characters he mr^ets in Ne^.York?^ 



